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Week Ending Friday, January 21, 1983 


Job Telethon 





Remarks to the Five Television Stations 
Participating in the Telethon. 
January 14, 1983 





Mr. Scott. Mr. President. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Good evening, sir. 
Kevin Scott. 

The President. Well, good evening. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you so much for your 
kind endorsement at the beginning of this 
Job Fair. 

The President. Well, believe me, I'd like 
to thank all the people in the businesses 
responsible for making this Job Fair a suc- 
cess. This project is a perfect example of 
how creative private sector actions can help 
Americans live better lives. All of you in- 
volved here in Washington and in Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, Buffalo, and Birmingham 
deserve great credit. Your working together 
to help find jobs for those men and women 
in your communities who need them is 
making all the difference. 

And to those of you who are not involved, 
but who can find a way to provide even 
one job for a qualified worker, I encourage 
you to call this station now. You can make 
this Job Fair work for all of us. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. President? 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you so much for those 
kind words. And, of course, that is our 
prayer and our hope and our goal tonight. 

A big question, of course, being asked by 
all those on the unemployed list is: Can you, 
sir—can you offer any encouragement to 
get more people back to work soon? 

The President. The last word in your 
question there is the question mark—the 
“soon.” I believe that the plan that we have 
in place is one that is responsible for all the 
good economic signs that we’re seeing right 
now—the coming down of inflation, all the 
turnups, the market, everything else. And I 
think that what we've been holding out for 


This is 


is not the kind of quick fix that we’ve had 
in the seven other recessions since World 
War II, artificial stimulants and creation of 
the money supply and so forth; we think 
it'll be a lasting recovery. But tragically the 
last thing to respond when you're having a 
recovery from a recession is employment. 
And I just—that’s why I’m so interested in 
things like this that you’re doing. 

I think we are going to see a recovery. 
And we're going to see it in this year ahead 
and a greater growth in the economy. But I 
wish that I could say it’s going to happen 
next week or next month, but I know it’s 
there and I know it’s coming. But I can’t 
give you a time on it. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. President, we’d like to get 
one question in from one of our other sta- 
tions along the line. Is someone there, 
please? 

Q. Yes, this is Buffalo—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Susan Banks in Buffalo. Again, I'd 
like to thank you for all of us here for par- 
ticipating in our program. I'd like to ask a 
question on behalf of our steelworkers here 
in western New York. We just had some 
massive, terrible layoffs. Can you address 
any words of encouragement to them? 

The President. Here is one of the prob- 
lems that I think has to do possibly with 
structural unemployment. And part of this 
unemployment, of course, is the recession, 
but also part of it is structural. And recently 
the industrial countries, like our own, in 
Europe, Japan, have found that increasing 
competition from some of the lesser devel- 
oped countries who have modern plants 
now and lower salary scale and so forth 
than we have, have cut into all the steel 
markets. 

I don’t know that the steel industry— 
there certainly will always be one. We must 
produce much of our own steel, or we 
wouldn’t have any national security if we 
didn’t. But I don’t know whether all of the 
jobs that have been lost in the steel industry 
will come back. But—— 
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Q. We appreciate that honest response, 
Mr. Reagan. Thank you very much. 

The President. That’s why we're stressing 
job training—to make sure that those 
people who might find that jobs have been 
permanently lost, that there’s other work 
they can do. 

Q. Mr. President, this is Cincinnati call- 
ing. Now we would also like to thank you 
very much for your participation this eve- 
ning and giving your encouragement. This 
may be the very closest and direct contact 
that the people in our area may have with 
you, and we want to know if you can ex- 
press in your words why small business men 
and women who may be watching us now 
should call Jobs Fair with job opportunities 
for people in our area. What’s in it for 
them? 

The President. Well, they're bound to 


benefit if there is a recovery. And a part of 


that recovery is going to be more people 
working, more people back on the payroll, 
thus able to buy and be consumers contrib- 
uting to the tax revenues and so forth by 
once again being employed. And that’s why 
I made the suggestion back just before 
Christmas that if every industry or busi- 
ness—I know that many can’t, that many 
businesses are just in the same situation as 
those who are unemployed. But if business- 


es who can would just take a look and see if 


they could take on another employee, they 
could make quite a dent and speed the re- 
covery just that much. 

Q. Mr. President, Phil Witt in Kansas 


City, here at WDAF. This is the kind of 


private initiative you’ve spoken of often, 
Mr. President, this Job Fair idea. And thank 
you for your participation. But employers 
say they can’t do this retraining and retool- 
ing and 

The President. You've faded out on me. | 
can’t hear you. 

Q. Sir, can you hear me now? 

They say they can’t do this retooling and 
rehiring alone, the employers. What help 
can you offer on a national scale through 
the Government to help do this? 

The President. \'ve had great difficulty. 
You were fading in and out, and I don’t 
think that I’ve gotten your question there 
enough to know what it was. You were 
asking something about, if I gathered, that 
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something that businesses find is a prob- 
lem? 

Q. Yes, Mr. President. Can you hear me 
now, sir? 

Mr. Scott. I'm sorry, Mr. President, appar- 
ently we cannot hear our station in Kansas 
City. We are most grateful to you for taking 
some time out from your busy schedule to- 
night to join us here, briefly, on this very 
important Job Fair. And we certainly are 
delighted to hear your words of encourage- 
ment, although we recognize it’s not going 
to happen overnight 

And as you wish us well, we wish you 
well in the task that you in the 
coming year. 

Q. And from Buffalo, too. And we must 
say goodby and get on with it. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

The President. Well, listen, you get on 
with your show and get this done. 

And let me just say this other thing, too. 
I'm delighted to have been asked and to 
participate even a little bit. And when I 
said that there were encouraging signs, we 
noted the automobile industry has im- 
proved. That was one of the big factors in 
the recession that started the slide, and so 
was the housing industry. And right now, 
the housing starts in America are up 66 
percent over last year, and sale of new 
houses is up 47 percent. Now, this not only 
contributes to employment; but this is 
something that’s going to stimulate the 
economy, because people building houses 
mean people are going to be buying appli- 
ances and things of that kind. 

And so, I just—I know that we can be on 
the way. And I’m grateful to all of you for 
what you're doing. I think this is a wonder- 
ful thing, and I wish you all success. 

Mr. Scott. President Reagan, Mr. Presi- 
dent, thank you ever so much. And we're 
going to get back to the business at hand of 
trying to find some jobs for some of those 
folks out there. 

The President. Okay. Good enough. 

Mr. Scott. Have a good evening. 

The President. Thank you. 


faces 


Note: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. from 
the Residence to the five Taft Broadcasting 
stations. 
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The press release was not received by the 
Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Anniversary of the Birth of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 15, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

A few hours from now in the East Room 
of the White House, I'll be hosting a recep- 
tion honoring the memory of a man who 
played a truly historic role in expanding the 
freedom we enjoy in America. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was born 
into a world where bigotry and racism still 
held sway. Before he died, he had touched 
the conscience of a nation and had contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the human rights of 
black Americans. He was a man of charac- 
ter and a man of courage. 

Early in his life, Martin Luther King 
learned the meaning of discrimination. He 
and his father—a distinguished minister in a 
large Baptist church—went to a shoe store 
and were told that they would have to go to 
the back of the store. To his credit, the 
father took his son and walked out, vowing 
as he went to fight against such racism and 
discrimination. 

As Martin Luther King grew older, fol- 
lowing his father’s example, he studied, 
earned a college degree, and was ordained 
into the ministry. Racism was still wide- 
spread in the world in those days. In this 
country, which served in so many ways as 
an example of liberty, racial discrimination 
remained a tragic taint. Injustice held black 
Americans in a vice-like grip, making it 
harder for them to build a better life. Black 
Americans were forced into separate facili- 
ties, as they were bused past nearby schools 
to be put into segregated and sometimes 
inferior schools miles away. No matter how 
qualified for a job, they often knew they 
need not apply because their skin color, 
rather than their skills, might determine 
who filled the position. Roughly one-tenth 
of our people were forced to endure humil- 
iating and degrading conditions. One such 


rule in one city required all blacks to sit in 
the back section of public buses. 

But sometimes a single, human act of 
courage can change the world. In 1955 a 
brave woman named Rosa Parks refused to 
give up her seat and move to the back of 
the bus. She was arrested. When the bus 
company refused to change the rule, a 
young minister in a local Baptist church, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., helped organize a 
boycott that captured the attention of the 
country. In 6 months, the courts had ruled 
the segregation of public transportation to 
be unconstitutional. 

It was the first real test of Dr. King’s 
nonviolent philosophy. He advocated non- 
violence because he believed that with hard 
work and good will, people’s hearts can be 
touched and progress can be made. Yet, 
progress is not easy. In his book, “The 
Strength To Love,” Dr. King wrote, “Noth- 
ing pains some people more than having to 
think.” 

Well, during the years following the bus 
boycott, Dr. King, with tremendous courage 
and resourcefulness, got a lot of Americans 
thinking. He was instrumental in getting 
passage of legislation that provided Federal 
protection for the crown jewel of American 
liberty—every American’s right to vote. 
That legacy still lives. Last year I signed 
into law the longest extension of the Voting 
Rights Act since its passage—a measure that 
will protect the right to vote for many years 
to come. 

In 1964 Dr. King was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize—the youngest man ever to 
earn that high award. Through his actions, 
his teachings, and his deep dedication to 
nonviolence, he opened the eyes of his 
fellow citizens. Civil rights legislation was 
passed, but perhaps even more important, 
he awakened the moral sense of an entire 
nation. He appealed to the good that is in 
our people. 

In 1968 Martin Luther King was brutally 
murdered, shot down by a cowardly assas- 
sin. He had remained true to his principles 
to the end, never succumbing to the hatred 
that had destroyed the effectiveness of 
lesser men. On the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial, he had held a great and peaceful 
civil rights rally. He spoke there of a 
dream—his dream for an America where 
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there would be no place for hatred. His 
words are now a moving part of our history. 

Had he lived, the man we honor on this 
day would be only 54 years old. He cannot 
be with us. But today in Atlanta, Vice Presi- 
dent Bush is attending a gathering honoring 
his 83-year-old father who did so much to 
start his son on the road to achievement 
and martyrdom. 

In honoring them both, we should look to 
the future as well as the past. Yes, we 
should be proud of the progress we've 
made. But we also must face the fact that 
15 years after Martin Luther King’s death, 
traces of bigotry and injustice still remain. 

So, let the anniversary of this courageous 
American’s birth be for us both a time of 
thanksgiving and a time of renewal. Let us 
be grateful for the providence that sends 
among us men and women with the cour- 
age and vision to stand peacefully but un- 
yieldingly for what is right. But let us also 
make this a time when we rededicate our- 
selves, young and old, black and white to 
carry on the work of justice and to totally 
reject the words and actions of hate em- 
bodied in groups like the Ku Klux Klan. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., showed us how 
much good a single life, well-led, can ac- 
complish. His death proved how much 
harm a single hand, intent on evil, can in- 
flict. Let each of us honor his memory by 
pledging in our own lives to do everything 
we can to make America a place where his 
dream of freedom and brotherhood will 
grow and flourish from sea to shining sea. 

If we do this, then his sacrifice will not 
have been in vain, and we will have helped 
to make our country the special place we 
all know in our hearts that it was meant to 
be. 


Thank you for listening. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


National Commission on Social Security 
Reform 


Statement on Receiving the Commission’s 
Recommendations. January 15, 1983 





Speaker of the House O'Neill, Majority 
Leader Baker, and I have today received 
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from the commission on social security a 
“Recommended Bi-Partisan Solution to the 
Social Security Problem” (summary _§at- 
tached). 

This bipartisan solution would solve the 
social security problem defined by the 
Commission. It is my understanding that 
the Speaker and the majority leader find 
this bipartisan solution acceptable. 

Each of us recognizes that this is a com- 
promise solution. As such, it includes ele- 
ments which each of us could not support if 
they were not part of a bipartisan compro- 
mise. However, in the interest of solving 
the social security problem promptly, equi- 
tably, and on a bipartisan basis, we have 
agreed to support and work for this biparti- 
san solution. 

I look forward to the Congress beginning 
consideration of this package through hear- 
ings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on February 1. I believe the 
American people will welcome this demon- 
stration of bipartisan cooperation in offering 
a solution that can keep a fundamental 
trust, while solving a fundamental national 
problem. 

I wish to thank the members of the Com- 
mission, and especially Chairman Green- 
span, for their tireless effort and for the 
cooperative and responsible manner in 
which they have met a most difficult chal- 
lenge. 


Note: The White House press release con- 
tains a summary of the recommendations. 


National Commission on Social Security 
Reform 


Executive Order 12402. January 15, 1983 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and specifically 
the Fedeal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), it is hereby or- 
dered that Section 2(b) of Executive Order 
No. 12335, as amended, establishing the Na- 
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tional Commission on Social Security 
Reform, is hereby further amended to pro- 
vide as follows: 

“The Commission shall make its report to 
the President by January 20, 1983.”. 


Ronaid Reagan 


The White House, 
January 15, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:42 a.m., January 17, 1983) 


Anniversary of the Birth of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 





Remarks at a White House Reception. 
January 15, 1983 





Thank you all for being here. And let me 
especially thank the Harlem Boys’ Choir. 
From what we’ve just heard, I think that 
you fellows could show the famous Vienna 
Boys Choir a thing or two. 

But welcome, all of you, to the White 
House on this special day. Earlier today on 
my radio broadcast I spoke of Dr. King’s 
character and contributions. Now let me 
speak a little more personally about the 
man who tumbled the wall of racism in our 
country. Though Dr. King and I may not 
have exactly had identical political philos- 
ophies, we did share a deep belief in free- 
dom and justice under God. 

Freedom is not something to be secured 
in any one moment of time. We must strug- 
gle to preserve it every day. And freedom is 
never more than one generation away from 
extinction. 

History shows that Dr. King’s approach 
achieved great results in a comparatively 
short time, which was exactly what America 
needed. Let me read you part of what he 
wrote from a jail cell: 

“When you suddenly find your tongue 
twisted as you seek to explain to your 6- 
year-old daughter why she can’t go to a 
public amusement park that’s just been ad- 
vertised on television; when you take a 
cross-country drive and find it necessary to 
sleep night after night in the uncomfortable 
corners of your automobile because no 


motel will accept you; when you’re humil- 
iated day in and day out by nagging signs 
reading ‘white’ and ‘colored,’ then you can 
understand why we find it difficult to wait.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr., burned with the 
gospel of freedom, and that flame in his 
heart lit the way for millions. What he ac- 
complished—not just for black Americans, 
but for all Americans—he lifted a heavy 
burden from this country. As surely as black 
Americans were scarred by the yoke of slav- 
ery, America was scarred by injustice. Many 
Americans didn’t fully realize how heavy 
America’s burden was until it was lifted. Dr. 
King did that for us, all of us. 

Abraham Lincoln freed the black man. In 
many ways, Dr. King freed the white man. 
How did he accomplish this tremendous 
feat? Where others—white and black— 
preached hatred, he taught the principles of 
love and nonviolence. We can be so thank- 
ful that Dr. King raised his mighty elo- 
quence for love and hope rather than for 
hostility and bitterness. He took the tension 
he found in our nation, a tension of injus- 
tice, and channeled it for the good of Amer- 
ica and all her people. 

Throughout my life, and especially my 
political life, I've spoken a great deal about 
the nature and spirit of America. I believe 
the vast majority of Americans share that 
spirit with Dr. King. He said, “The goal of 
America is freedom.” He said, “The Ameri- 
can people are infected with democratic 
ideals.” And there he found hope. He said 
he believed there were great vaults of op- 
portunity in this nation. He genuinely be- 
lieved in the potential of America. 

Someone has remarked, the comfort of 
having a friend may be taken away but not 
that of having had a friend. Well, America 
may have lost the comfort and courage of 
Dr. King’s presence, but we’ve not really 
lost him. Every time a black woman casts a 
ballot, Martin King is there. Every time a 
black man is hired for a good job, Dr. King 
is there. Every time a black child receives a 
sound education, Dr. King is there. Every 
time a black person is elected to public 
office, Dr. King is there. Every time black 
and white Americans work side by side for 
a better future, Dr. King is there. He’s with 
us, and with us very much today. 
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Martin Luther King used to speak of his 
abiding faith in America and the future of 
mankind. He rejected what is for what 
ought to be, and he dedicated his life to 
that dream. Much of his dream has become 
reality, but much is still to be achieved. Dr. 
King’s faith will continue to be a beacon of 
hope for us all as we continue to serve to- 
gether to make America the nation that we 
knew it could become. 

So, thank you for this very special day, for 
being with us as we gather here to remem- 
ber a great American—a man of vision, a 
man of peace. Thank you, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
5:45 p.m. in the East Room at the White 
House. The Harlem Boys’ Choir entertained 
the President and his guests prior to the 
President’s remarks. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention 


Appointment of Sylvester Emmanuel 
Williams IV as a Member. January 17, 1983 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Sylvester Emmanuel Wil- 
liams IV to be a member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention for the remainder 
of the term expiring January 17, 1984. He 
would succeed Auristela Frias. 

Mr. Williams is currently a student at 
Howard University in Washington, D.C. He 
is expected to attend Stanford University 
Law School, beginning in 1983. He was an 
intern for the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs in 1981- 
1982. He was born May 24, 1961, in Chica- 
go, Ill. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan 





Remarks to Reporters Following the 
Meeting. January 18, 1983 





The President. Ladies and gentlemen of 
the press, a slight change in our plans, I am 
happy to say. It’s been our pleasure to have 
had the opportunity to welcome Prime 
Minister Nakasone to the White House, to 
personally meet him, and to discuss a wide 
range of global and bilateral issues facing 
our two countries. These were very fruitful 
discussions of difficult problems of trade 
and defense, and we began the discussions 
on international issues. 

But our ties and our common responsibil- 
ities are of such importance that I’ve invit- 
ed the Prime Minister to join me tomorrow 
for breakfast, so that we can discuss in more 
detail the efforts that both of us are making 
to secure a more peaceful world. 

So, our statements as a result of all of our 
discussions will be made tomorrow morning 
following that breakfast and before the 
Prime Minister’s departure. 

The Prime Minister. 1 would like to say a 
few words as a greeting. 

I would like to express my heartfelt grati- 
tude to the United States’ President, Mr. 
Reagan. We are very happy to be invited 
here in the White House, and have made 
very enjoyable and very fruitful talks this 
morning. 

And it is a great honor for me and for my 
family to be invited by the President’s 
family in this White House breakfast meet- 
ing. And I would next like to make our 
formal statement next morning. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. at 
the Diplomatic Entrance of the White 
House. 

Earlier in the day, the President and the 
Prime Minister met in the Oval Office and 
then attended a working luncheon in the 
Residence. 
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Meeting With Prime Minister Nakasone 
of Japan 





Remarks Following the Breakfast Meeting. 
January 19, 1983 





The President. Nancy and I have been 
very pleased to have as our guests Prime 
Minister Nakasone and his wife and daugh- 
ter. These last 2 days have given us the 
opportunity to get to know the Prime Min- 
ister and his family and to establish the kind 
of warm personal relationship that is so vital 
to nations that are as close as the United 
States and Japan. 

The Prime Minister’s visit so soon after he 
assumed office underscores the significance 
that we both place on U.S.-Japanese rela- 
tions and our role as leaders of the two 
industrialist giants of the free world. Our 
consultations were friendly and covered a 
wide agenda of very serious issues. And I’m 
pleased that we have made some imprint 
on the first steps in the area of trade, some- 
thing of utmost significance to the econom- 
ic well-being of both our peoples; to eco- 
nomic health of the Western World; ane 
we're encouraged by the recent commit- 
ments to further open Japan’s markets. 

I’m aware of the political sensitivity in 
Japan to tariff reductions on a number of 
products, as well as to the Prime Minister’s 
decision to conduct a comprehensive 
review of their standards and certification 
systems. Yet nothing would better prove to 
the American people the good intentions of 
our Japanese trading partners than tangible 
progress in revising relevant Japanese certi- 
fication laws and regulations, to remove ob- 
stacles that have currently impaired some 
of our manufactured exports to Japan. 

In the area of energy trade between our 
two nations, we’ve agreed to establish the 
United States-Japan Working Group on 
Energy, to actively explore how the abun- 
dant opportunities for energy cooperation 
can be transformed into realities for the 
benefit of both our countries. 

During our wide-ranging consultations we 
discussed our intention for extensive and 
fruitful cooperation in space. I presented 
the Prime Minister with a plaque contain- 
ing the flags of our two nations which were 
flown together on the first flight of the 


space shuttle Columbia. I’m pleased to an- 
nounce today that I have offered Prime 
Minister Nakasone—and he has accepted— 
the opportunity for Japanese participation 
in our shuttle program, including an invita- 
tion for a Japanese specialist to be a part of 
the space lab mission in 1988. Both the 
Prime Minister and I look forward to con- 
tinuing our efforts together in the peaceful 
use of the vast expanses of space. 

And further, I’m encouraged after our 
meetings, and also by recent positive initia- 
tives taken by the Prime Minister, the Japa- 
nese Government is now willing to do more 
to share in the burden of peace and stabil- 
ity. This is a responsibility that hangs heavy 
on the shoulders of all peace lovers, and the 
Prime Minister has assured me that Japan is 
committed to increasingly play their part in 
this crucial undertaking. 

My meetings with Prime Minister Naka- 
sone have been excellent both on a person- 
al and a professional level, and I’m gratified 
at the rapport we’ve developed in this short 
time. And I’m confident it will be put to 
good use in the future. We’ve taken the 
first, siBnificant steps toward resolving the 
urgent challenges which face our two coun- 
tries. We can now move forward with our 
1983 agenda, which seeks mutually accept- 
able answers to questions, especially in 
trade, that continue to weigh heavily on our 
relationship. 

We stand as equal partners in the world, 
and I’m convinced no two nations are more 
mutually dependent than the United States 
and Japan. I know the Prime Minister 
shares this view. Our partnership is so es- 
sential, we have a strong obligation to our 
own peoples, to each other, to ensure its 
continued vitality. 

And, again, we’ve enjoyed and appreciate 
this visit by the Prime Minister and look 
forward to welcoming him to our country 
again for the Williamsburg summit this 
spring. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

As you may recall, Mr. President, you 
were the first foreign leader I greeted over 
the telephone when I assumed the post of 
Prime Minister of Japan. 

Yesterday and today I had frank exchange 
of views with you. We discussed issues relat- 
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ed to world peace and arms control and 
world economic situation and our bilateral 
issues. It is a great pleasure for me that our 
talks have been fruitful and we could recon- 
firm our mutual friendship and confidence. 
You are indeed a man of strong convictions, 
dedicated to peace. 

Japan and the United States have the im- 
portant relations of alliance, having broad 
economic and cultural ties of mutual reli- 
ance across the Pacific, and are dedicated to 
the cause of freedom and democracy. Solid 
cooperation between Japan and the United 
States is the cornerstone of peace in Asia, 
Pacific, and the world. We confirmed that 
both Japan and the United States intend to 
share responsibilities in the world appropri- 
ate to both countries. Frictions between our 
two countries can be solved by consultation 
between us. We are both strong democra- 
cies who can do so. 

Finishing my friendly talks with President 
Reagan, I am going back to Japan with satis- 
faction and confidence. I should like to ex- 
press my most sincere gratitude for the hos- 
pitality extended to myself and my family 
by President and Mrs. Reagan, particularly 
for their kindness in inviting us for a break- 
fast meeting this morning. 

I have extended my invitation to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan to visit Japan, and 
my wife and I look forward to welcome you 
at a time convenient to both of us. 

Finally, I thank the American people of 
all walks of life for their kindness during my 
stay. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:45 a.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier, the President and 
the Prime Minister and their wives had 
breakfast in the Residence. 


Providence-St. Mel High School 





Exchange With Reporters During a Visit to 
the High School in Chicago, Ill. 
January 19, 1983 





Q. Mr. President, why did you come back 
to St. Mel’s? 
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The President. 1 came back to see the 
progress that has taken place and what has 
been done since some of the citizens of Chi- 
cago, led by Mr. Clem Stone, found out 
about this school and what it was accom- 
plishing here and has taken an interest in it. 
And they’re going to make it possible to 
expand the opportunities that are available 
to young people. 

This is a most remarkable school, and 
we've talked about it often in Washington 
since our visit here. 

Q. As long as you’re answering questions, 
can you respond to the GNP going down? 

The President. What? 

Q. Can you respond to the fact that the 
GNP went down? 

The President. Yes, and I don’t think 
that’s too much of a surprise. I understand 
that probably a large part of that was due 
to shrinking inventory. 


Note: The exchange began at 2:12 p.m. as 
the President was leaving an exhibition of 
the high school’s computer class. 


Providence-St. Mel High School 





Remarks During a Visit to the High School 
in Chicago, Ill. January 19, 1983 





The President. Thank you very much, 
and I thank you, Paul Adams. It certainly is 
a delight to be back here with everyone 
here again. Paul, when I left the last time, I 
said I'd like to have an opportunity to 
return and see what was happening, and 
the progress that might be made here at 
Providence-St. Mel. And I understand that 
the chairman of your board, Tom O’Mara, 
has a progress report. 

Mr. O’Mara. Thank you, Mr. President. 
We’re very honored to have you—welcome 
you back to Providence-St. Mel. When you 
came here 8 months ago, you were an in- 
terested visitor. Today you come as a good 
friend. 

As you've seen this afternoon, much has 
happened since your last visit. With the 
help of individuals and corporations, we 
have acquired some new computers to help 
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our students go into the world fully 
equipped to handle the high technology 
needs of today. Compulsory training in 
computers is just one example of Provi- 
dence-St. Mel’s commitment to excellence. 
That commitment has been very rewarding. 
This year 100 percent of last year’s graduat- 
ing class went on to college. 

But as you know, Mr. President, we still 
have a long ways to go. This school is strug- 
gling for its survival. That’s why I’m proud 
to announce today that you have agreed to 
serve as honorary chairman of our new $6% 
million fundraising campaign, a campaign 
to take care of our pressing needs today and 
our future dreams. It was through your ini- 
tiative that our board of governors was 
formed, and I am pleased that our good 
friend Mr. Stone has issued a $100,000 cam- 
paign, challenge campaign grant to help us 
kick off this campaign. 

This campaign has already received a half 
a million dollars in donations and grants, 
and we’re ready to get rolling. But we still 
have a roof that leaks. [Laughter] More im- 
portantly, we have students who need fi- 
nancial aid, which means that we need 
more support. We need support from indi- 
viduals; we need support from corporations; 
we need support from people that care— 
that have a care about whether American 
education is in the future of places like this 
private initiative high school. 

Providence-St. Mel is well known as the 
hard-work high school only because stu- 
dents here are willing to invest in their own 
futures. They want to learn. And with our 
help, they will. 

Thank you, sir. 

The President. 
much. 

Well, with what I’ve seen and heard, I 
certainly am impressed with what you're 
doing. And, again, as you acknowledged 
over here when I left after that one visit a 
year ago, I made a phone call and told 
Clem Stone what I had just seen and expe- 
rienced here. God bless him. He was imme- 
diately involved. 

Our first stop here, as you know and as 
you mentioned, was in the computer room. 
And Sister Jeanne and the students demon- 
strated what they’re learning in that ad- 
vanced computer class. And, you know, 
from time to time, I talk about the impor- 


Well, thank you very 


tance of training for people that are seeking 
work. And some think it just takes a magic 
wand. But nearly a fourth of our unem- 
ployed never had a job or are just entering 
the job market for the first time. Many are 
willing to work. But they lack the skills in a 
fast-changing economy that is geared, more 
and more, to computers. And retraining 
today’s work force for tomorrow’s world is a 
great challenge and a great opportunity. 

Here at Providence-St. Mel, you’re pro- 
viding a lesson in leadership. And I under- 
stand that 44 percent of your recent gradu- 
ates indicated that they intend to pursue a 
science-related career. 

I annoy some of the people around me 
by, on Sundays, getting a hold of metropoli- 
tan papers and looking at the help wanted 
ads. And there are scads of pages of them. 
But it’s very significant. And I’ve been im- 
pressed that lately they’re not just ads of 
employers looking for someone to come to 
a job, but they’re, literally, ads that are beg- 
ging and advertising for people in the fields 
of science and electronics and engineering 
and so forth. And it reveals that, with all of 
our great unemployment that we want to 
solve, there are jobs out there that are 
going unfilled simply because people 
haven’t been trained to fill them. 

But you’re making—meeting that need, I 
should say, with this computer class, and 
making it mandatory for graduation. I remem- 
ber back when a year of Latin was mandatory. 
[Laughter] I had trouble with that. I think 
I'd have more trouble with the computer. 
[Laughter] But just as schools must meet 
the change for the future, so must govern- 
ment, business, and labor work hand in 
hand to help in this effort. 

As I mentioned, the board of governors 
has been established—or it has been men- 
tioned, I should say, to spearhead a cam- 
paign, and I understand for—to $6% million 
campaign to finance scholarships, meet op- 
erating needs, and to buy needed equip- 
ment. Well, this will help Providence-St. 
Mel be geared up to what lies ahead. And 
I’m delighted that you’ve asked me to be 
the honorary national chairman of this 
drive and I’m honored—is the way I feel. 
And I was going to say here—and you did it 
for me—I was going to say, “I accept.” 
[Laughter] 
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But, you know, many computers are now 
being used in schools, and they are made 
available and donated by private firms. 
Business knows, I think, that it’s in their 
interest to have young people who are 
trained for tomorrow’s tasks. As a matter of 
fact, I’m asking businesses across the coun- 
try to meet these challenges. 

I've been told that the school—and you 
told it here again—that the school is known 
as the hard-work high school. I'd heard that 
already clear back in Washington. And I’ve 
seen it proven today. It really is. 

Poet Tennyson said, “I dipt into the 
future, as far as the human eye could see, 
Saw a Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be.” Well, Providence- 
St. Mel has looked into the future and seen 
what a wonder it is. And the biggest reason 
that you’re sitting right here is that you’re 
not afraid to dream, to get involved, and to 
care. So, let us pray that Providence-St. Mel 
will be a shining example to schools all 
across this country. The future isn’t some- 
thing to fear, and today’s problems can be 
tomorrow’s victories, and that working to- 
gether, there isn’t anything that we can’t 
do. 

So, to all of you and to all of those young 
people that I know are in another room 
hearing this, I thank you all. And God bless 
you all for what you're doing. 

Mr. O'Mara. Thank you, Mr. President. 

We'd like to discuss now as a group what 
this means to Providence-St. Mel. We’d like, 
perhaps, to have an opportunity to share 
some of our students and some of our fellow 
board members—our comments about the 
future, our energies and our goals ahead. 
And I thought Mr. Stone might like to start 
at this time. 

Mr. Stone. Well, Mr. President, in behalf 
of the millions of Americans—and not only 
adults but young people—who are in this 
great movement of self-help, since your In- 
augural Address, that you are the govern- 
ment and therefore you should learn how 
to help yourself and share with others. Fan- 
tastic things have happened, and specifical- 
ly with Providence-St. Mel’s. In addition to 
the computers, they are working with me 
on the human computer—the brain and 
nervous system—so as to achieve any goal 
whatsoever under the concepts we call the 
Art of Motivation With PMA. 
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And something more: Our allies—the 
United Kingdom, Republic of Ireland, West 
Germany, and Japan—those of us in the pri- 
vate sector are sharing with them your con- 
cepts that any government that spends 
more than it takes in—whether it’s welfare 
or anything else—and has no way of paying 
it off, moves to the left, and the Commu- 
nists take over. And in view of the pro- 
grams that are successful here with youth 
organizations in the United States, they are 
following our concepts of uniting and learn- 
ing the concepts of self-help. And Scot- 
land—the Boys’ Club which had been in 
business for over 50 years was insolvent. 
The bank was going to close in on them. 
And in line with the American spirit of self- 
help, the trustees were willing to learn, get 
to work. And what has actually happened— 
the organization has moved ahead very 
swiftly in raising funds from the private 
sector. The same way in Wales and also in 
West Germany and now in Japan. 

In behalf of those citizens of these coun- 
tries with whom I and others have worked, 
in behalf of all of us in America who are 
following your inspiration of self-help, | 
want to thank you. 

The President. Well, thank you. 

Mr. O’Mara. Perhaps one of the students 
at Providence-St. Mel would like to make a 
comment. Volunteers? 

Mr. Canty. Yes. My name is Gregory 
Lamarr Canty. I’m a senior here at Provi- 
dence-St. Mel High School, and I plan to 
attend Los Angeles University of California. 

I would like to make a suggestion to Mr. 
James T. Hadley that here at Providence-St. 
Mel we require more math—3 years of 
math and 3 years of science, since this 
school is college prep—so that when the 
student does go into a highly competitive 
university, such as Yale, Princeton, Harvard 
and so on, they won’t be lost when they get 
into the classroom. 

Mr. Hadley. My response to that—I am 
James Hadley, chairman of the board of 
trustees—we are very welcome to hear 
these suggestions from students. We have a 
committee that works on the curriculum, 
and I’m sure they will be glad to hear this. 
And they are sitting around this table today. 
So, I’m sure we can provide you with that 
wish. 
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Mr. Canty. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Mara. Any board member would 
like to make a comment? 

Ms. Smith. Yes. I'm so excited about the 
dynamic leadership that is exemplified in 
our principal, Paul Adams, and the really 
primary example of breaking the cycle of 
poverty that he has developed here at 
Providence-St. Mel that I wish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we could find a way of taking it 
across the country. All the technical train- 
ing in the world doesn’t do any good if the 
other parts of a well-rounded education 
aren’t taken into account. And the disci- 
pline and drive and high moral standards 
that Principal Adams has set up in this 
school are what make the total student and 
what is responsible, in my opinion, for 
making these students such exciting exam- 
ples of what our American youth can be. 

The President. If there’s one word in his 
vocabulary that’s never been a part of his 
vocabulary—and I alniost want to whisper it 
so he can’t hear it and never learns about— 
“permissiveness.” [Laughter] 

Mr. O’Mara. Perhaps one of the young 
ladies who are students at Providence-St. 
Mel would like to make a comment. 

Ms. Houser. 1 would like to ask a question 
that I would like to direct to President 
Reagan. How did you get interested in 
Providence-St. Mel High School? 

The President. Because of your principal 
here, we heard, in Washington—heard 
about this school and what had happened 
and almost happened—that it almost was to 
be closed down—and then heard what one 
man, who surrounded himself then with 
others who felt as strongly as he did in the 
teaching line and so forth, what he was 
doing here, literally hanging on by his fin- 
gernails to keep this school open. And I 
wanted to see it and came here and visited 
and saw that everything I’d heard was true; 
met the students, had a question-and- 
answer session with them, and was even 
further impressed. And that’s when I went 
out of here and called Clem Stone and said, 
“Something like this has got to be contin- 
ued. Nothing must happen to this.” 

And I’m back here now, and you can feel 
it before you get in the building almost, the 
vibrancy of what’s taking place. But, you 
know, you lit a candle. We saw it all the 
way in Washington. 


Mr. O'Mara. We have time for one more 
comment. Bob, would you like to—— 

Mr. Ewing. Mr. President, I’m delighted 
to be here and to help in this great cause. 
This is a demonstration of some things that, 
I think, are near and dear to your heart, 
like private initiative, private enterprise, 
and creativity. And it has taken a mixture of 
that across the Chicago community to make 
this success story. And I and Banker’s Life 
and everybody else here are very happy to 
be a part of that. 

Could I add just one other thing that'll 
strike home to you? I grew up in a small 
town in north Missouri and I used to listen 
to baseball games. [Laughter] And there 
was a sportscaster by the name of Reagan, 
and he did such a great job that—in re- 
creating the games—that it took all of us in 
our little town about 2 years before we 
found out he was doing it off of a ticker 
tape. [Laughter] I thought he was in Wrig- 
ley Field here in Chicago. Now, that’s cre- 
ativity. 

The President. 
much. 

In those days a team didn’t have its own 
announcer—{/aughter|—and so there were 
six or seven of us doing the same game, and 
you had to kind of compete for the audi- 
ence. And some of our competitors were 
actually at the ballpark. And I was waiting 
to get it off, as you say, a telegram. And 
then you’d do the home games of both 
teams. When the Cubs left town, you stayed 
and did the Chicago White Sox games. 
There was a depression on, and we did all 
of that. 

But it was just that, you know, I'd get 
something that said S-1-C. And you can’t 
sell very many Wheaties if you just excited- 
ly yell “S-1-C.” [Laughter] So, I would say, 
“Dean comes out of the windup. Here 
comes the pitch, and it’s a called strike, 
breaking over the outside corner to a batter 
that likes the ball a little higher—”[/augh- 
ter|——_ 

I have a story that I’ve told at times—and 
maybe I shouldn’t take the time to tell it 
here—but one day a fellow on the other 
side of the window—it wasn’t a ticker tape, 
it actually was—he had headphones and 
would get the Morse code and tap it out, 
and a slip would come under a little slit in 


Well, thank you very 
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the window to me. And I saw him start to 
type, so, I started another ball on the way 
to the plate. And he was shaking his head. 
[Laughter] It was the ninth inning, and it 
was the Cubs and Cardinals. And I didn’t 
know what—and when I got it, he said, 
“The wire’s gone dead.” [Laughter] 

Well, with those other six or seven fellows 
out there broadcasting, I knew that if I said, 
“We will pause for a brief interlude of tran- 
scribed music until they get the wire fixed,” 
everybody’d just switch stations, and I 
wouldn’t have any audience left. So, I 
thought, there’s one thing that doesn’t get 
in the scorebook. And Billy Jurges was at 
the plate, and I had him foul one off. 
[Laughter] And I looked at Curly on the 
other side of the window there, and he was 
just—he was helpless. And so, I had Dean 
use the rosin bag, and then he shook off.a 
couple of signs to take up some time. Then 
he threw another one. 

Well, I had this—when he hit a foul ball 
this time behind third base, and I described 
the two kids that got in a fight over the 
baseball. [Laughter] And then he fouled one 
to the left that just missed being a home 
run by a foot. And about 6 minutes and 45 
seconds later, I think I had set a world 
record for someone standing at the plate— 
{laughter|—— 

And suddenly Curly started typing. And 
then when he handed me the slip, I started 
to giggle, and I could hardly get it out. That 
wire said Jurges had popped out on the first 
ball pitched. [Laughter] But maybe I 
shouldn't tell that. You—people are suspi- 
cious enough of those of us in_ politics. 
[Laughter] 


But I did hear you speak about the roof 


leaking. And I hope when you get it fixed— 
if you learn anything in fixing it that could 
help us with some leaks out of the White 
House, I’d be glad to hear how to do it. 
[Laughter] 

But, again, this is such an example. And I 
tell you the truth; just recently, we had a 
Cabinet meeting—the Secretary of Educa- 
tion being heard—that what has been 
brought to the attention of the Federal 
Government as a nationwide problem is the 
lack of science and mathematics teaching in 
so many of our public schools that it is 
going to lead to a great shortage in the 
fields of engineering and science that we 
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need so desparately in this new world. And 
to sit here and hear a student talking about 
that very thing and asking for courses of 
this kind—why did somebody think it was a 
problem that we should settle in the Cabi- 
net Room in Washington? This is where it 
should be settled, right out here where 
people like you are doing this job. 

Mr. Adams. Thank you. Thank you very 
much. 

I just want to say to you, Mr. President—I 
want to thank you for sharing our dreams. 
And Id also like to thank a lot of—there are 
many other people who are across this 
country who are sending in 10 and 15 dol- 
lars per month. Id like to thank some foun- 
dations. I would like to thank some busi- 
nesses in this country for believing in Provi- 
dence-St. Mel’s. It has been a difficult job, 
but it has been the most rewarding job in 
my life. I wouldn’t change places with 
anyone this day. To receive the President at 
Providence-St. Mel for the second time is 
unbelievable. 

Thank you very much. And we're going 
to move on, Mr. President. 


[The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. at the 
meeting in the high school cafeteria. Fol- 
lowing his remarks there, he and Mr. 
Adams went to the school auditorium, 
where the President spoke to the student 
body at 2:49 p.m.) 


The President. You can’t see it, but it’s a 
“Welcome Back to Providence-St. Mel.” 
Thank you very much. I’m most grateful. 

And I’m not going to make another 
speech at you, because I know that 
you’ve—I’ve been told that you were hear- 
ing what I was saying down there in the 
other room. But I can’t tell you how happy 
I am and how excited to be back here 
where I was last May. Now, I know that one 
class has left since then and another one has 
come in, so most of you here were probably 
here then, at the same time, and we had a 
chance for a visit and a question—— 

Hey, sit down. [Laughter] I’m sorry. So, 
you see I am excited. 

But what has taken place and what’s 
going on here is an inspiration, I think, to 
everyone that knows about it. And what our 
job now is to make sure that more people 
in this country know about it and find out 
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what can be done if you decide to make it 
be done, which is what you’ve decided 
here. And I think you will agree with me, 
you’ve been very blessed in a way that we 
all know about. But you’ve been blessed in 
another way, and that is having Paul Adams 
here as your principal. 

But you just keep at it. And what you just 
recited here is—that’s what has made this 
nation from the very beginning. We have a 
theory that was brand new that had never 
happened before in the world, a theory 
with regard to government, a theory with 
the right of individuals to fly as high and as 
far as their own initiative and ability would 
take them without being penalized for it, 
and yet at the same time, to keep an eye 
out for someone that needed a hand up, 
because we were taught that also. And this 
is what you're doing here. 

And, believe me, the opportunities out 
there are limitless for those that are learn- 
ing as you are learning and who are deter- 
mined to make a place for yourself in this 
nation and in this world. And I am so rein- 
spired by coming here and seeing you again 
and seeing the progress that you’ve made. 
And I’m going to do what I can to spread 
the word. 

You know, being in the job I am, you get 
some complaints sometimes from people 
out in the country, and some that have to 
do with education and just feel that the 
problems are so big for them. And they 
want to know if the government can’t think 
of a way to help. Well, I think sometimes 
the government is the problem, not the 
answer. And you've done it the other way. 

Maybe we should have a government 
program in which people who call in and 
want to know what they can do to solve 
some terrible problem in their education 
system is send them a roundtrip to Chicago 
and the address of Providence-St. Mel—and 
let them come here and find out. [Laugh- 
ter] 

And lest some of our friends in the media 
think that that’s all you do is to keep your 
mind on the things you should, the studious 
things—also they’re 15 and 2 in basketball 
this year. 

Well, they tell me that I have to go; I’ve 
got some more meetings. But I can tell you 
that, from here on, they won’t be nearly as 


exciting or as much fun as they’ve been 
here with you again. 
God bless you all. 


Dinner for Senator Charles H. Percy of 
Illinois 





Remarks at the Fundraising Dinner in 
Chicago, Ill. January 19, 1983 





I thank you all very much, and, Chuck, 
thank you for your very kind words. And 
reverend clergy, Governor Thompson and 
the Senators who are here, our Representa- 
tive, you ladies and gentlemen, I see a lot of 
old friends around this hall tonight and, 
well, some new ones also. I thank you for 
proving once again that Thomas Wolfe was 
wrong, at least about this State. It is good to 
come home again, especially when home is 
Illinois. 

I’m a little hard pressed here with some 
of the things that have already been said. I 
thought that I might be reduced to taking a 
cue from Ted Stevens when he told us the 
temperature in Fairbanks and I might just 
have to recite, “When out of the night, 
which was 50 below, and into the din and 
the glare there stumbled a miner fresh 
from the creeks”—{laughter|—“all dirty 
and loaded for bear.” [Laughter] 

But we’re here tonight to honor another 
Illinois native in Washington, the chairman 
of the United State Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—if you haven’t guessed 
that already—a proven leader for Illinois 
and our country, Charles Percy. 

It’s quite a testimony that so many people 
have come from so many places around the 
State and, I know from seeing some of you 
before dinner, from around the country to 
be here. I appreciate the support that 
Chuck Percy has given me, and, of course, 
Chuck, there are so many other famous 
names here, you must feel a little like Tony 
Eason at the Shrine Bowl. [Laughter] It’s an 
all-star performance. 

And Governor Thompson is here. And I 
was going to inject a note of lightness at 
this moment and say, “Is it really true that 
they’re referring to you as Landslide Jim?” 
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But—well, I can’t use that anymore. 
That’s—{/aughter]. But, seriously, the steady 
leadership of your Governor has meant 
solid progress and sure management for Illi- 
nois. And his reelection has ensured that 
record of achievement will continue. 

And you all know how much I rely on 
Jack Block, your former State director of 
agriculture. I borrowed him so he could do 
the same fine job for the rest of the country 
that he did for Illinois. Things are not so 
good down on the farm these days, but Jack 
is in the forefront of our battle to bring 
back decent prices and lasting prosperity 
for the American farmer. And, thanks to 
him, we’re making real progress. 

I’ve also relied heavily on the leadership 
and counsel of your congressional delega- 
tion, on that of the Senate leadership. You 
know that many of them are here. And suf- 
fice it to say that when things are really 
tough, I try to imagine what it would be 
like if we didn’t have a majority in the 
Senate. Then I break into a cold sweat. 
[Laughter] But working together with them 
and with a bipartisan coalition in both 
Houses, we're taking bold steps to turn 
America to a new path, guiding our govern- 
ment away from the excesses of yesterday, 
and helping our people find the hope and 
opportunity that awaits us tomorrow. 

And Chuck Percy is essential to that 
effort. He brings a strong business back- 
ground to the Senate and has fought 
throughout his years as a public servant to 
make the government more efficient and 
business-like. The combination of his back- 
ground and his leadership position has pro- 
duced a Senator who is at once a major 
American statesman and, as you’ve been 
told already tonight, an outstanding sales- 
man for Illinois. 

For example, Chuck has met with Euro- 
pean Community Ambassadors about the 
upcoming U.S. trade negotiations, and he’s 
waged his own campaign to increase Euro- 
pean imports of Illinois farm products. He’s 
met with Middle East leaders about the U.S. 
peace initiatives, and he promotes addition- 
al sales of Illinois-made products whenever 
he travels abroad. And you know he played 
a key role in winning international approval 
for the Chicago World’s Fair in 1992. It is 
no wonder that Illinois is one of the top 
exporting States in the country. 
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The challenge to change the direction of 
America doesn’t just confront those of us in 
public office, however. It’s a task for our 
entire generation. We must restore the 
principles that made America great and 
apply them to a new era of growth and 
opportunity in the United States. 

An essential element for growth, of 
course, is confidence in the future. Now, 
one of the most exciting moments of my 
term so far came just the other day when 
leaders of both parties finally quit kicking 
the biggest political football in the world 
around and agreed to a bipartisan, compro- 
mise solution to save our social security 
system. Maintenance of that system is a 
duty we must never shirk, though some 
politicians ignored it for too long. I actually, 
out on the mash-potato circuit and before I 
ever though I'd be doing anything like this, 
almost 30 years ago, was calling attention to 
the fact that even then social security was 
in an actuarial imbalance and beginning to 
amass a liability, an unfunded liability. 

Now the warnings, I think, that so many 
have been sounding for so many years have 
finally been heeded. And if the Congress 
adopts legislation along the lines of the 
compromise that was proposed, I believe all 
Americans can rest assured that the pen- 
sions of our elderly, both now and in the 
future, will be secure. 

It’s a workable proposal. Yes, it involves 
necessary compromise. But above all, it’s 
fair. We must now seek similar answers to 
other problems weighing on our economy 
and on our people. 

A high priority must be to get a hammer- 
lock on this monster known as the Federal 
budget. Deficits continue to loom in the 
future, clouding the confidence we must 
have for recovery. We must not allow 
gaping deficits to block the economic 
growth that alone can bring lasting recov- 
ery. 

Soon I'll be announcing some specific 
proposals, after I’ve talked it over with a 
few of the gentlemen who are here tonight. 
But tonight, let me reiterate the priorities 
that we must adopt as a party and as a 
people—because I know in this room are 
representatives of both our major parties, 
and I think that’s as it should be in this 
country of ours. It takes all of us together. 
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In a nation that’s so deeply rooted in mo- 
rality, so blessed with wealth, our Federal 
spending must address the human needs of 
our people. At the same time, we must 
always remember that the United States re- 
mains the principal hope of freedom and 
the foremost foe of tyranny in all the world. 
And if we’re to continue to exist freely and 
at peace, we must meet our defense needs. 
Our budgets must be fair to all our people, 
and, finally, those budgets must move stead- 
ily toward the day when they’re balanced. 
And I should add that I also have a personal 
dream, and that I will see the day we not 
only balance the budget but begin to make 
payments to reduce the national debt. 

I’ve said we must solve our budget prob- 
lems through bipartisan cooperation, but let 
me make my perspective crystal clear. I 
don’t believe we ran up this trillion-dollar 
debt because government failed to tax 
enough. We have a trillion-dollar debt be- 
cause government spent too much. 

America is now coming through a painful 
period of adjustment and recovery. We’re 
suffering the structural problems of an in- 
dustrial society that’s being transformed in 
many ways—one of them into more of a 
service and information society—as well as 
paying the price for years and years of big 
spending, big taxing, and over-regulation in 
Washington. 

Now, in the long run, economic growth 
will put our unemployed back to work, 
revive idle factories, and open new doors of 
opportunity. But in the short run, our 
people continue to hurt. So, we must take 
action. 

Too many of our citizens are able to 
work, ready to work, and yet can’t find jobs. 
The millions of unemployed now form a sea 
of unused minds, talents, and energy. We 
must not turn our backs on their pain, nor 
waste their mighty resource. We'll need the 
strength of every back and the power of 
every will to lift us to recovery, and we’re 
not going to rest until every American who 
wants a job is able to find one. 

In the short term, as you’ve been told, I 
have twice extended the unemployment 
benefits of workers whose insurance had 
run out. It’s also evident that a gap is grow- 
ing between the skills of the work force and 
the needs of business and industry. On any 
Sunday in any city, just turn and count the 


pages of help wanted ads and then look at 
the skills those jobs that are being adver- 
tised are requiring and realize that with all 
of our unemployment, there is a scarcity of 
skills. And if we’re to find work for our 
people, we must ensure that they have the 
skills required. And that’s why last October 
I signed the Job Training Partnership Act, 
which will train more than 1 million of our 
citizens every year in skills that local busi- 
ness, civic and municipal and labor leaders 
determine are the skills needed in their 
particular communities. I'll soon be an- 
nouncing still more initiatives in this area. 

I’m confident that together, as a united 
party and a united people, we will face and 
solve our difficulties, paving the way for a 
promising future. Just a glance at history 
reveals our deepest strength: Every chal- 
lenge Americans met together we’ve con- 
quered. We’ve achieved every purpose to 
which we've applied our collective will. 
There’s been no obstacle too great, no task 
too demanding when the American people 
joined their hearts and minds in a united 
effort. 

But let us remember that our quest must 
be for permanent solutions, not quick fixes. 
We must not saddle our children with the 
debts of their parents. We haven’t worked 
and sacrificed so long just to launch another 
round of inflationary boom and bust. We'll 
not settle for less than a genuine reform in 
Washington and a lasting prosperity for all 
our people. With the continued help of 
leaders like Chuck Percy and the others 
who are assembled here tonight, and with 
the support of you, the American people, 
we can shape a future of growth and oppor- 
tunity for ourselves and for our children. 

You know, it is—yes, spending must be 
curtailed, but we have to face that the re- 
cession we're in, the eighth that we’ve 
known since World War II, and these un- 
employed—this cannot be solved and these 
people put back to work just by cutting 
spending—and certainly not by increasing 
taxes on an overtaxed people. There is only 
one way to make this.solution, and that is 
that every decision we make is aimed at 
restoring the economy and getting the 
wheels of industry turning again in this 
country. And those are the only decisions 
we're going to approve. 
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We, the members of this pivotal genera- 
tion, must remember the words of a wise 
philosopher who once said, “However 
memory brings back this moment to your 
minds, let it be able to say to you, “That was 
a great moment. It was the beginning of a 
new era.’ ” 

Let us each be able to say, “I responded 
to the call however I could. I studied, I 
loved, I labored unsparingly and hopefully 
to be worthy of my generation.” 

Yes, America’s been sorely tried; but if 
we pull together, we can draw on a deep 
reservoir of courage and strength. We 
Americans have never been quitters, and 
we're not about to quit now. As Franklin 
Roosevelt once said, “We have plowed the 
furrow and planted the good seed. The 
hard beginning is over.” 

It was faith in God and in ourselves that 
made this country great; the greatest coun- 
try on Earth, indeed. And together we'll 
make America great again, all of us togeth- 
er. } 

God bless you, and thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:47 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. He was introduced by Senator 
Percy. 

Prior to his appearance at the dinner, the 
President attended a fundraising reception 
for Senator Percy at the hotel. Following 
the dinner, he returned to Washington, 
D.C. 


Second Anniversary of the Inauguration 
of the President 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. January 20, 1983 





The President. Good morning. Those 
little airplane flights did you good. You're 
all looking bright and chipper. 

Well, as some of you may know, today 
marks the second anniversary of this admin- 
istration. How time flies when you're 
having fun. [Laughter] A lot can happen in 
2 years. Just looking around this room, I can 
seen the signs of change everywhere. Judg- 
ing from this group, I seem to have given 
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more gray hairs than I got during the last 2 
years. I guess you can chalk that up to the 
luck of the Irish. 

At any rate, here we are at midpoint in 
the first term, so I thought a little personal 
perspective might be appropriate. Looking 
back, I guess my greatest satisfaction is the 
conviction that a country that was skidding 
dangerously in the wrong direction, losing 
the respect of friends and foes alike in the 
world and, even worse, losing faith in its 
own future, has been set on the right 
course. We’ve begun to undo the damage 
that the overtaxing, overspending, overre- 
gulating binge of the sixties and seventies 
inflicted on the American way of life, and 
we've made America respected in the 
world again. 

My biggest regret is that because the ac- 
cumulated damages piled up so high for so 
long, putting America’s house in order has 
been a tough and painful task. I remember 
John Kennedy saying that when he came 
into office, the thing that surprised him 
most was to find that things were just as 
bad as he’d been saying they were. [Laugh- 
ter] In my case, the biggest surprise was 
finding out that they were even worse. And 
it’s a real human tragedy that so many of 
our people today are still suffering from the 
political mistakes of the past that we’ve fi- 
nally started to correct. 

But now let’s look ahead for a moment as 
we enter our third year. I see an American 
economy and an America on the mend. 
Nearly every economic indicator shows us 
heading into recovery. The same econo- 
mists who were arguing a few months ago 
about how much worse the economy would 
get are now arguing how strong the recov- 
ery is going to be. And I think that’s a step 
in the right direction. 

We've reached a bipartisan compromise 
to save the social security system, and our 
efforts to strengthen our security and build 
a more peaceful world through arms reduc- 
tion negotiations with the Soviet Union and 
through helping the peace process in the 
Middle East and other world trouble spots 
are in full swing. 

Right now, I’m in the process of making 
final budget decisions. I’m not here to leak 
any details. But I can tell you that our 
budget will be fair, realistic, and will pave 
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the way for a strong, sustained recovery. 
And so Id say for all our troubles, midterm 
finds this administration and this country 
entering a season of hope. 

Now, unless someone’s going to bring out 
a cake with two candles on it—well, first, I 
just want to show you, and this is going to 
be distributed. This is a record. All of the 
legitimate leaks are combined in here. 
[Laughter] It’s a 2-year review, that will be 
distributed to all of you, of what has taken 
place and what has been accomplished in 
government in these 2 years. 

And now, I think it’s time for questions. 
But again, I'd like to suggest that if we get 
started on whatever the first question is, 
and get started on that subject, that maybe 
it would be a little more orderly if we said, 
“Well, okay; anyone with further questions 
on that subject?” 

Gary [Gary Schuster, Detroit News]. 


The Economy 


Q. Mr. President, you pointed out the 
high points of your first 2 years. What are 
the low points? Does the failure economi- 
cally of the budget not to grab hold, the 
high deficits, the high unemployment—are 
you taking responsibility for those as well, 
sir? 

The President. Well, | would think some 
of the disappointments have been that in 
the give-and-take and the compromise that 
has to take place in the legislative process, 
we never did get, intact, what we thought 
was a well-thought-out economic plan. We 
had to give way with regard to limits on 
spending in many areas; we’ve never gotten 
as much as we asked for that. We did not 
get the tax incentive program intact and 
with the impact that we thought it would 
have on the economy. [/naudible]—30 per- 
cent, for example, in that one phase of the 
income tax, to be put in retroactively begin- 
ning in January of °81—to get only half of 
that installment, and get it down the line in 
October, and so forth—the things of this 
kind. 

I think something over which we had no 
control was the maintaining of the high in- 
terest rates for so long when they pulled 
down from the great money upsurge of the 
eighties, which perpetuated the interest 
rates to the point that I think they were 
responsible for the step off the cliff. This 


recession did not begin in July of ’81. This 
recession had been coming on for several 
years and gradually growing worse, as we 
were able to talk about in the campaign. 

Lou [Lou Cannon, Washington Post]. 

Q. Mr. President, knowing what you do 
now—this is really a followup to Gary’s 
question. Is there anything that you, your- 
self, as President, would have done differ- 
ently in those 2 years with the knowledge 
of the economy that you’re now experienc- 
ing? 

The President. Well, 1 could have de- 
manded a recount. [Laughter] 

But, no, we tried very hard. And I think 
in a compromise, all in all, we did get a 
goodly share of what we asked. But I can't 
think of anyplace where we would have 
changed courses drastically. 


The Soviet Union and Arms Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, do you wish now, in 
hindsight, that you hadn't started out with 
such a very tough rhetorical line about the 
Russians? 

In the last 2 years, I think many observ- 
ers think that you’ve been in a push-pull 
situation—one day as in London, talking 
about a crusade for freedom, the next day 
as in Bonn, talking about accommodation 
with the Soviet Union. And just this morn- 
ing, the Soviets are saying that they will 
break off the arms negotiations if we go 
ahead with our missile deployment in 
Europe. Where do we stand there with the 
Soviets? 

The President. Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News], let me jog your memories a bit. 
In that first press conference across the 
street, the question that was asked of me 
was with regard to my personal trust in the 
Soviet Union, did I trust and believe in the 
Soviet Union. And I did not render as an 
opinion of mine the things that I said about 
them. My reply, if you want to go back and 
look it up, was that this is what they said of 
themselves, that they reserve these rights to 
break a promise, to change their ways, to 
be dishonest, and so forth, if it furthered 
the cause of socialism. 

Now, just the other day, one among you 
somewhere has written and commented on 
that and has quoted the 10 commandments 
of Nikolai Lenin that he printed as the 10 
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principles, guiding principles of Commu- 
nism. And they’re all there, that promises 
are like pie crust, made to be broken. And 
he went right on down the line, that the 
Soviet Union considered the—and I used 
this, I quoted this 2 years ago—he said that 
the Soviet Union believed that the only mo- 
rality was that which furthered the cause of 
world socialism, that they recognize no im- 
morality. 

No, now I said I'd recognize Lesley and 
then I'll get 

Q. Could I have a followup on that? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Because I asked that question. And the 
question, roughly, was, “Mr. President, do 
you think the Soviets really want a true 
détente or are they after world domination? 
What do you think their goal is——” 

The President. | thought there was some- 
thing in there about trust. 

Q. And two years later, sir, what is your 
assessment now? What would you say today 
to that question? 

The President. We're going to continue, 
because we believe that the Soviet Union 
has some problems of their own that have 
to be resolved. And in these negotiations 
that are going on, we think that it would be 
in their interest as well as ours. That’s why 
we are so hopeful and optimistic that some- 
thing can be gained here, that they cannot 
go on down the road they’re going in a 
perpetual arms race. And so this is one of 
the things in connection with our own arms 
race. It gives us a leverage that has brought 
them to the table in the first place. 

Now, we know that the thing they don’t 
want, above all, is the placement of a deter- 
rent to their SS-20 missiles in Europe. And 
we claim that to continue to stand there, 
with them having enough warheads to liter- 
ally wipe out every population center in 
Western Europe, with no deterrent on our 
side—and the NATO allies recognize this, 
and we have said at their request that we 
will provide a deterrent. But we have said 
it would make a lot more sense if we 
simply, rather than two sides facing each 
other there with these missiles poised at 
each other, if we simply went to a zero 
option. 

Now, they’ve agreed halfway with that. 
They want us to remain at zero, and they're 
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willing to trim a few of their warheads if we 
will. 

Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]. 

Q. I have two questions. One is, you seem 
to be saying that you do not trust the Rus- 
sians at the negotiating table. I mean, are 
you saying that you—— 

The President. No, No. At the negotiating 
table, they’ve got to make proposals which 
we can then counter, and we keep on nego- 
tiating. This is a little bit like haggling over 
the price. 

Q. But the pie crust—you’re saying that 
they make promises that you can’t believe. 

The President. But, now, this is why the 
most important part in arms negotiations, 
from our side, must be verifiable. We must 
both agree to the right of each ‘side to 
verify that the other is doing what it said. 

Q. All right. My second—so there is some 
trust that you can build into this. Is there 
any flexibility in your zero-zero proposal? 

The President. Lesley, the trouble is if I 
answer that, then I'm getting into what I 
said I wouldn’t talk about the other day. 
You can’t talk openly about strategy or tac- 
tics. We have said—and we stick to it—we 
have said that we believe the best solution 
for both of us is zero-zero, both sides. But 
we have said we will listen to and negotiate 
any fair proposals that are made. 

Q. But this is beyond negotiating at the 
table. It’s become a public relations, propa- 
ganda campaign that the Russians are 
waging in Europe. Do you not want to 
jump in and get in the propaganda thing 
and answer the Soviets to the public? 

The President. Yes. The answer to that is 
not propaganda; it’s public relations. There 
is no question their goal is that whatever 
they do, they do not want us to implement 
the plan of placing even one of those mis- 
siles in European soil. And we are just as 
determined that we are going to stay on 
schedule with that. 

And when I say it’s public relations on 
our part, it requires us to remind those 
people that are hearing this propaganda, 
both here and in Europe, that what the 
Soviet Union is demanding is the right to 
maintain enough intermediate-range nucle- 
ar warheads to literally, as I say, hit every 
population center in Europe, but they don’t 
want a single weapon of a deterrent nature 
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to be there on the other side. And when 
the people realize that, I think the people 
living in those population centers are going 
to have something to say. 


Taxation 


Q. Mr. President, I know you have been 
trying to make taxes more equitable. Are 
you going to push for the flat taxes so that 
the taxes will be more equitable; that those 
in the high brackets don’t have to pay for 
everybody else continuously, as is now the 
case, while some in the lower brackets are 
not paying their share? [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you for framing the 
question that way. Most of the people out 
here have been commenting on that a dif- 
ferent way, as if we are making it possible 
for those in the upper brackets to do better. 

That is a thing that we’ve agreed to look 
at, to study, in connection with what we 
think is the top priority in taxes in this 
country—is to have a tax system that the 
people can understand. Our income tax has 
become so complicated that virtually no 
one can handle their own tax affairs. And in 
looking at that, we’re going to look at that. 
We're looking at all kinds of other things. 
We've made no decisions as yet. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In- 
ternational]. 


START Talks 


Q. Mr. President, were you confirming 
the reports that the Soviets had threatened 
to pull out of START if we deploy the mis- 
siles? And I'd like to know, if they do, what 
are you going to do about it? 

The President. We have only heard that 
as a rumor. We have no report that that is 
an official demand of their negotiating. 

I’ve got to get back into the room a little 
further here. 


Indexing of Taxes 


Q. Mr. President, question on taxes. If the 
Congress tries to repeal the indexation of 
income taxes, one of your favorite plans, 
will you veto such a repeal? 

The President. | am determined that the 
two remaining tax cuts of our program will 
be put in place; that is, the 10 percent cut 
in July and then the further indexing to 
stop government from making a profit on 
inflation because when government does 


that, it becomes too tempting to govern- 
ment to do the things that create inflation. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President— 
unless you want to go on. 

The President. Helen said I—I’m sorry. 

Reporters. Oh, go on. Go on. 

Q. Call on the back of the room. 

Q. Let’s talk. 

Q. We like it. We like these. 

Q. Second act. 


President’s Political Philosophy 


Q. Mr. President, conservatives say you 
have gotten too much of a moderate in 
these 2 years. 

Mr. Speakes.' Last question. I’m sorry. 

Q. Have you really gotten to be too much 
of a moderate? 

The President. 1 don’t know that—— 

Q. Mr. President, you can prolong this if 
you will. [Laughter] 

The President. They tell me that we’re 
going to do this more often, so there will be 
another chance. I'll tell you, the next time I 
promise you I'll start at the back of the 
room and ask the questions coming down 
this way instead of the other way around. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Did you really mean—— 

Mr. Speakes. No, that’s enough. No more, 
please. 

The President. The question was, am I 
concerned about being identified as looking 
too much like a moderate? I have to say, 
you must be doing something right when 
you're getting rocks thrown at you from 
both sides. [Laughter] 

Q. Did you really mean that the deficit is 
only a dream now? 

Mr. Speakes. Last question. Andrea 
[Andrea Mitchell, NBC News], you do it 
every time. I’m sorry. No more. 

Reporters. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:11 a.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


‘Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary. 
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President’s International Youth 
Exchange Initiative 





Remarks at a Meeting With the President’s 
Council for International Youth Exchange. 
January 20, 1983 





The President. Thank you very much. 
First, I want to welcome you and thank you 
for taking time from your busy schedules to 
come to Washington. These remarks are 
also being videotaped for the Williamsburg 
Conference for International Youth Ex- 
change, so to all of you attending that con- 
ference, let me extend a welcome. 

This is such a distinguished group, both 
here and in Williamsburg, perhaps I 
shouldn’t tell the story of the mama mouse 
who was trying to teach her offspring the 
ways of the world and found herself one 
day—and her family—face-to-face with a 
great, big cat. She was a smart little mouse, 
though, so she started barking like a dog. 
And the cat, of course, turned tail and 
headed for where it came from. She turned 
to her little ones, and the mama mouse said, 
“Now, you see, that’s the importance of a 
second language.” [Laughter] 

Aren’t you fellows going to sit down? 
[Laughter] 

Well, we do need a second language—a 
language of understanding. Two years ago 
today, I took the oath of office. And in my 
remarks, I said that “Peace is the highest 
aspiration of the American people. We will 
negotiate for it, sacrifice for it.” I still be- 
lieve deeply in those words. And the best 
way, the only way to that peace is through 
understanding among nations. 

Some of you may remember what Win- 
ston Churchill said of the United States fol- 
lowing World War II. “What other nation in 
history, when it became supremely power- 
ful, has had no thought of territorial aggran- 
dizement, no ambition but to use its re- 
sources for the good of the world.” I think 
that was one of the finest chapters in our 
history, and we have every reason to be 
proud. 

But today, almost 40 years later, there are 
many in the world, especially young people, 
who have no personal memory of that 
period, who do not understand America 
and what she represents. They do not know 
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that America still possesses that spirit that 
Churchill described. The lack of under- 
standing is a serious problem for our future. 
And that’s where you, the members of the 
President’s Council for International Youth 
Exchange, enter the picture. You and I 
strongly believe in the American ideal. We 
must trust our system and our values 
enough to know that young people from 
other countries, if they have a chance to 
visit us and live among us, will come to 
understand the American experience. 

And there’s another side to this idea. 
While we receive guests from other coun- 
tries, we will also send our own young 
people to experience other cultures and to 
carry the American values to their host 
countries. 

To help promote the exchange, last May I 
proposed the International Youth Exchange 
Initiative, which was endorsed by the lead- 
ers of the six other countries at the Ver- 
sailles Economic Summit. And I’m pleased 
that representatives of our Versailles part- 
ners could be here today. 

I want to thank the members of the 
President’s Inaugural Trust for the donation 
of a million dollars to the Youth Exchange 
Program. And I understand that almost an- 
other million has been—— 

Mr. Wick. Fuil million. 

The President. What? 

Mr. Wick. Full million now, as of this 
afternoon. 

The President. It’s 4 million? 

Mr. Wick. No, a full million. 

The President. A full million. 

Mr. Wick. We have two—{inaudible}. 

The President. Yes, all right. [Laughter] 
Sold to the gentleman in the corner chair. 
[Laughter] 

And I understand that another million 
has been pledged by Equitable Life, Atlan- 
tic Richfield, NVF, Phillips Industries, 
TIME, Westinghouse and Archer-Daniels- 
Midland. Now, how much does that make 
it? 

Mr. Wick. That’s the million. 

The President. That's the 
Well— laughter|——_ 

Mr. Wick. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, I'm confident that 
these are the first of many donations from 


million. 


[Inaudible}—recycling. 
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the private sector to reach our goal of $10 
million over the next 3 years. 

The Council’s work underscores our 
strong belief in the private sector’s role in 
building the bridges of understanding. Un- 
derstanding cannot be measured, but our 
reward will come from those first awkward 
introductions when a young person meets 
his or her host family and just months later, 
when those teary-eyed goodbys as friends 
part company. So, I thank you all for being 
part of this transformation of nations into 
individuals. 

And just within the last few days, if I 
could add, a little experience that I was not 
present to see but that others of our admin- 
istration were, while we’d been entertain- 
ing Prime Minister Nakasone of Japan. And 
at a dinner just recently—he and his wife 
and lovely daughter—he, in a toast, re- 
vealed that his daughter had been in such 
an exchange to the United States. And 
before he finished telling about what this 
experience had meant, his daughter was in 
tears, and he was crying. And he also relat- 
ed, the young man who had been the ex- 
change, or the family, and that he had seen 
them and that they, too, had shed tears on 
their happy memories of having their 
daughter in this country. And they felt the 
same way about the young man that had 
been in their home on the exchange. And it 
was—I just thought it was very convenient 
that this little experience had happened 
right now while we’re meeting here. 

But again, I thank you all very much. 
And what this exchange does is carries out 
something I’ve long believed—the world 
will be all right if we all start talking to 
each other instead of about each other. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
the East Room of the White House. The 
meeting was held to commemorate the do- 
nation of $1 million from the President's 
Inaugural Trust Fund to the Council. This 
sum represents most of the revenues donat- 
ed by private contributors in excess of the 
costs of the President’s 1981 Inaugural. 

The President’s Council for International 
Youth Exchange, composed of approximate- 
ly 100 U.S. business and educational lead- 
ers, was established to help further the ini- 
tiative announced by the President in May 


1982. The Council is working with the 
United States Information Agency and a 
group of private exchange organizations on 
the initiative. 

Charles Z. Wick, Director of USIA, is the 
President’s personal representative for the 
effort and a trustee of the President’s Inau- 
gural Trust Fund. 


Second Anniversary of the Inauguration 
of the President 





Remarks at the Second Annual Reagan 
Administration Executive Forum. 
January 20, 1983 





Well, I’ve just had one quick, easy lesson 
in how to be an anticlimax. [Laughter] 
What a reception to get the new year off to 
a great start. If you don’t mind my saying, 
we may face large deficits, but with your 
surplus of brains, talent, and enthusiasm, 
we're going to do just fine in 1983. 

And speaking of talent, what about this 
magnificent group of musicians who have 
been performing here today—those who 
left and those who will stay with us. You 
know, I just know John Philip Sousa must 
have been a Republican. [Laughter] And 
rumor has it that there might even be a 
Republican or two in the hall today. 
[Laughter] 

To all of you loyal members of our team, 
please let me express my deepest apprecia- 
tion for what you’re doing. Sometimes 
when I think of how much you do and how 
little recognition you get, I find myself re- 
minded of a story about Orville and Wilbur 
Wright and this getting recognition. 

They had tried repeatedly, as we all 
know, to get off the ground with their new 
flying contraption. They had one disap- 
pointment after another. And then finally, 
on one December day, there on and above 
the sands of Kitty Hawk, Orville did what 
no man had ever done before. It had to be 
the greatest news scoop in history. And I 
think that sometimes many of us have done 
things that we think were pretty good news 
scoops, and this story fits. 
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They wired their sister Katherine, “We 
have actually flown 120 feet. We'll be home 
for Christmas.” And she received the wire 
of that news and ran all the way to the local 
newspaper office, handed the wire to the 
city editor of her local paper. He looked at 
the wire and said, “Well, isn’t it nice? 
They’re going to be home for Christmas.” 
[Laughter] 

There’s no way that I could list all your 
names and cite all your accomplishments, 
but I want you to know how proud I am, 
because we are making a new beginning. 
Problems that had been building for years 
are now being addressed and they will be 
solved. 

So, while I’m at it, I wonder if I might ask 
Drew Lewis and Dick Schweiker to stand 
so we can salute them for the dedication 
and excellence with which they served 
their country. And we’re fortunate to re- 
place Drew and Dick with two individuals 
of great experience and _ skill—Elizabeth 
Dole and Margaret Heckler. You, too, can 
stand. 

Well, we’re going to miss Drew and Dick, 
and yet the pain, as you can see, is being 
eased. [Laughter] On behalf of everyone 
here, though, to the newcomers, welcome 
to the family, and let me warn you—the 
two of you—this’ll be the last time you'll get 
part of a day off. [Laughter] 

You know, I’ve been a little surprised to 
read that, with Elizabeth Dole and Marga- 
ret Heckler coming on board, we now have 
two women on our Cabinet. Well, that’s not 
quite accurate. We have three. Mrs. Jeane 
Kirkpatrick is not only a member of the 
Cabinet, she’s without doubt one of the 
finest Ambassadors to the United Nations 
this country’s ever had. Through her words 
and actions, she’s made one message plain 
to every member of the U.N.: The defense 
of American interests is tantamount to the 
defense of national independence, liberal 
democracy, and human rights throughout 
the world, and our defense of these princi- 
ples must be considered a moral impera- 
tive. 

Let us all remember, ideas do matter. We 
didn’t come to Washington to be caretakers 
of power. We weren't elected to become 
managers of the decline or just to see if we 
couldn’t run the same old shop and maybe 
do it a little more efficiently. We were sent 
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here to move America forward again by 
putting people back in charge of their own 
country, to promote growth by placing 
limits on the size and power of govern- 
ment, to give individuals the opportunities 
to reach for their dreams, to strengthen in- 
stitutions of family, school, church, and 
community, to make the United States a 
stronger leader for peace, freedom, and 
progress abroad, and, through it all, to 
renew our faith in the God who has blessed 
our land. 

Is this really some radical, new, untested 
doctrine that we brought here? Forgive me, 
but those ideas and values are the heart and 
soul of what makes America a powerful 
force for good and the hope of all mankind. 
This is America’s birthright, and we shall 
never betray it. 

You know, not too many years ago, a 
Prime Minister of Australia, Prime Minister 
Gorton, spoke about our country. He said 
he wondered if the smaller nations of the 
world had ever thought what their situation 
might be if there were not this great 
nation—ours—in the world, so generous, so 
willing to help out wherever needed. 

Yes, we face some awesome problems, 
but don’t believe for one second the drum- 
beaters of gloom who see only storm clouds 
on the horizon. There’s a new confidence 
building across America. And it’s well justi- 
fied. Reducing the rate of inflation by 
nearly two-thirds has increased Americans’ 
real earning powers for the first time since 
1978, and that’s progress. Reducing interest 
rates from the record levels we inherited— 
the prime had reached its highest peak in 
more than 100 years—means new hope for 
housing, autos, entrepreneurs, consumers, 
and job-seekers everywhere. And _ that’s 
progress. 

Reducing the Federal income tax for a 
family of four earning $25,000 by $550 this 
year and nearly $700 next year, and then 
indexing their tax rates, sends a new mes- 
sage to Americans: “It’s your money, you 
earned it, and together we'll stop the big 
spenders from grabbing more and more of 
it away.” And, believe me, that’s progress, 
too. 

And by facing up to a difficult problem in 
a responsible way, rather than simply cop- 
ping out with demagoguery and scare tac- 
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tics, we will ensure that the lifeline of social 
security remains strong for every one of our 
senior citizens. And that’s a great step for- 
ward for America. 

You know, all this thing that’s been going 
on in this furor about social security—every 
time I got in the elevator and went upstairs 
tonight, living over the store as we do— 
[laughter|—Nancy would say, “But I’ve 
heard you talking about social security and 
it being out of balance for almost 30 years, 
and isn’t it time?” Well, the time has come, 
and something is being done. 

I almost forgot something else you and I 
can feel mighty good about. Americans will 
spend 300 million fewer hours on govern- 
ment paperwork this year than they were 
doing when we took office. That bureau- 
cratic monster who would slay private en- 
terprise is learning a new command, and 
it’s called “Heel.” [Laughter] 

The pieces of the puzzle are falling in 
place. Bringing down inflation, interest 
rates, and tax rates gives our families new 
faith to save and invest. It’s not just some 
coincidence that we’ve seen a record-break- 
ing surge in our equity markets. That’s a 
powerful vote of confidence in America’s 
future. It means more capital to. modernize 
plants and to finance sunrise industries that 
bring new technological leadership and 
more jobs. 

Our great challenge and our great oppor- 
tunity is to prepare today’s work force for 
tomorrow’s world. This is a challenge in 
which government, business, labor, and our 
universities should all be partners. We have 
too many people willing to work but unable 
to match their skills with the needs of our 
changing economy. The Washington Post 
recently carried a report about a consumer 
electronics show in which a thousand manu- 
facturers were gathered to exhibit their 
products. This is an area of the economy 
where business is booming, American inge- 
nuity is unmatched. And one of their repre- 
sentatives said, “We’re doing great. Our 
companies are looking for workers.” So, 
let’s roll up our sleeves and get the people 
looking for work trained so they can step 
into the jobs that are available. 

There’s an exciting world developing out 
there: computers, new technologies that 
can stretch our minds and carry us toward 
new horizons of growth and fulfillment. All 


we need is to believe in ourselves, to re- 
member that we’re Americans, and in this 
country we make the future work for us. 

I think there’s another very good reason 
why Americans are feeling better about 
their future. We’re reversing the dangerous 
decline of this Nation’s defenses, and we’re 
strengthening America’s ability to protect 
the peace. Too many people have already 
forgotten the dismal state of readiness we 
inherited 2 years ago—shortage of manpow- 
er, faulty equipment, lack of spare parts, 
insufficient fuel and ammunition for proper 
training. We were in trouble. In 1980 our 
military reenlistment rate was only 55 per- 
cent. I’m proud to say that in 1982 it has 
reached 68 percent, the highest level since 
almost 20 years ago, 1964. 

The quality of recruits, their training, and 
our overall readiness are all being up- 
graded. We’re restoring dignity, honor, and 
pride to the uniform of the United States. 
And, by strengthening our Armed Forces, 
we increase our ability to reach an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union that will not 
just limit strategic weapons but actually 
reduce them. 

I think it’s time for those who sincerely 
desire peace to refrain from propaganda 
and to join us in a genuine disarmament. 
The people of the world share no greater 
yearning than to be free and to be free of 
fear. I deeply believe in the moral power of 
Western civilization and in America’s en- 
during commitment as a leader in search 
for a true, just, and lasting peace. 

As we begin our third year together, let 
me thank you all again and encourage you 
for the days ahead. Don’t be swayed by 
Washington’s whining voices and crying- 
towels. I know it’s true that sometimes you 
don’t get a fair shake, but if you get dis- 
couraged, I want you to remember some 
words a poet I’ve always admired once 
penned. His name was Robert Service, and 
he wrote: 

“|. . You’ve had a raw deal! I know—but 

don’t squeal, 

Buck up, do your damnedest, and fight. 

It’s the plugging away that will win you 

the day, 

So don’t be a piker old pard! 

Just draw on your grit; it’s so easy to quit: 

It’s the keeping-your-chin-up that’s hard.” 
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And, for an encore, I could do “The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew,” but I don’t 
think it would be appropriate. [Laughter] 

So remember, with those words of Mr. 
Service, we inherited a mess, and we didn’t 
run away from it. And now we’re turning it 
around. Together, we'll build a far better 
future for America—a future of growth, op- 
portunity, and security, anchored by the 
values of a people who are confident, com- 
passionate, and whose heart is good. 

So keep your chin up. We’re on our way. 
And thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:36 p.m. to 
the Presidential appointees gathered in 
Constitution Hall. 


Tricentennial Anniversary Year of 
German Settlement in America 





Proclamation 5014. January 20, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On October 6, 1683, a group of thirteen 
Mennonite families, coming from the city of 
Krefeld, now in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, founded Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, today a suburb of Philadelphia. Since 
then, more than seven million German im- 
migrants have entered the United States 
and made extraordinary human, economic, 
political, social, and cultural contributions to 
the growth and success of our great coun- 
try. 

Today there are more than sixty million 
Americans of German descent, a number 
about equal to the total population of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. More Ameri- 
cans claim German ancestry than any other 
nationality. 
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During my address to the Bundestag in 
Bonn in June of last year, I spoke of the 
importance which the United States at- 
taches to the Tricentennial year of 1983 
commemorating German settlement in 
America. Despite the legacy of two world 
wars which found us on opposing sides, 


West Germany and the United States have 
forged an exceptionally close relationship 
during the past three decades. The success 
of the Marshall Plan, the Berlin Airlift, and 
the ensuing NATO partnership have led to 
a recognition of our common democratic 
ideals and joint interest in Western econom- 
ic and political strength. 


Throughout 1983 there will be numerous 
activities and observances to celebrate the 
Tricentennial. President Karl Carstens has 
accepted my invitation to attend the culmi- 
nating event in Philadelphia next October. 


The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
260, has designated 1983 as the “Tricenten- 
nial Anniversary Year of German Settle- 
ment in America” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a Procla- 
mation in observance of that year. By the 
same Resolution, the Congress established 
the Presidential Commission for the 
German-American Tricentennial to plan, 
encourage, develop, and coordinate the 
commemoration of this historic event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the year commencing on 
January 1, 1983, as the Tricentennial Anni- 
versary Year of German Settlement in 
America, and urge all Americans to observe 
the year with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of Jan., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:36 a.m., January 21, 1983] 
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Red Cross Month, 1983 





Proclamation 5015. January 20, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


American Red Cross volunteers are 
among the millions of citizens who quietly 
serve their fellow man. Since the first set- 
tlement on our shores, a volunteer spirit has 
characterized the American way. This spirit 
has been reflected in the actions of the 
neighbor who is always ready to lend a 
hand. 


The services performed by the Red Cross 
provide us with benefits that would other- 
wise cost billions of dollars. Last year, it was 
the volunteer who—giving freely of his or 
her time, energy, and talent—made it possi- 
ble for the Red Cross to collect and provide 
the ill and injured with nearly six million 
units of blood. Volunteers established shel- 
ters to feed and attend to disaster victims, 
conducted thousands of courses to improve 
the quality of life by teaching nutrition, first 
aid, water safety, home nursing, and prepa- 
ration for parenthood. The _ volunteer 
reached out to our young people, to mem- 
bers of the military, to veterans, and to the 
elderly and through personal contact eased 
their loneliness and fears. 


For 102 years, the American Red Cross 
has been an essential ingredient of Ameri- 
can life, helping us to learn, to grow, and to 
prosper. In accordance with this year’s 
theme: “The Red Cross. We'll Help. Will 
You?” I urge all Americans to donate their 
time and financial resources in support of 
Red Cross activities. By giving of ourselves, 
we give the greatest gift one human being 
can give another—the gift of love. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
Honorary Chairman of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March 1983 as Red Cross Month. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of Jan., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:37 a.m., January 21, 1983] 


National Consumers’ Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5016. January 20, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


A major function of our competitive free 
enterprise economy is to satisfy consumer 
demand. The effective demand of consum- 
ers is what keeps producers in the business 
of supplying goods and services and is vital 
to keeping the wheels of industry turning. 
Therefore, it is most important that we fully 
recognize the crucial role consumers play in 
our economy. 

Everyone is a consumer, but too often 
this role is the most neglected in terms of 
preparation and training. In our complex 
market economy major decisions have to be 
made about living within our means; pro- 
tecting our futures through insurance, pen- 
sion plans, and investments; choosing goods 
and services from our global marketplace; 
and voting on issues directly affecting our 
public and private consumption. Because 
consumer and economic education can con- 
tribute immeasurably to our competence as 
consumers and citizens, it should be started 
in the schools at the earliest possible time. 

Consumers should have access to a wide 
assortment of competitively priced goods 
and services produced here and abroad; ac- 
curate information on product content and 
care, on contractual agreements, on the cost 
of credit—essentially whatever facts are 
needed to make an informed choice. But of 
greatest importance to consumers and pri- 
vate enterprise is protection against the 
marketing of goods that are hazardous to 
health or life, a fair hearing of complaints 
with appropriate remedies where justified, 
and dutiful consideration of consumer con- 
cerns at all levels of government. 

It is clear that the greatest fairness for 
consumers can be achieved through the 
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active cooperation of business, government, 
and consumers themselves working to 
insure equity, increased competition, and 
safety in our free market economy. 

Because an effective and efficient system 
of commerce depends on an informed and 
educated public, I urge schools, public and 
private agencies, and all appropriate public- 
spirited groups to advance consumer com- 
petence by helping provide the necessary 
consumer and economic information for all 
our citizens to make well thought-out 
choices in the marketplace. While the re- 
sponsibility for consumer education rests 
primarily with the individual, the communi- 
cations media and other interested organi- 
zations and institutions play an instrumental 
part in furthering the understanding of 
American consumers. I urge consumers to 
avail themselves of this valuable informa- 
tion and to wisely select the goods and serv- 
ices they seek. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning April 
24, 1983 as National Consumers’ Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of Jan., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:38 a.m., January 21, 1983) 


Advisory Committee on Small and 
Minority Business Ownership 





Appointment of Two Members. 
January 20, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the tollowing individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee on 
Small and Minority Business Ownership: 
Lanny Fletcher Wiles is president of Northeast- 

ern Florida Foods, Inc., in Jacksonville, Fla. He 

is also a consultant for special events to Coca 

Cola of North America in Atlanta, Ga. He was 

a staff assistant to the President in 1981-1982. 
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He is married and resides in Ponte Vedra, Fla. 
He was born January 11, 1943. He will succeed 
William Jackson Greer. 

George K. Conant is chairman and owner of Ru- 
belmann-Lucas, Inc., in St. Louis, Mo. He was 
president of Sligo, Inc., a distributor of steel 
and industrial supplies, in 1958-1974. He is 
married, has four children, and resides in St. 
Louis, Mo. He was born May 21, 1922. He will 
succeed R. Miller Hicks. 


Arms Control and Reduction 
Negotiations 





Statement by the President. 
January 21, 1983 





This morning I met with our chief ne- 
gotiators for the strategic and intermediate 
nuclear arms control negotiations we are 
engaged in with the Soviet Union—Ambas- 
sadors Ed Rowny and Paul Nitze. Vice 
President Bush, Secretaries Shultz and 
Weinberger, ACDA Director-designee Ken 
Adelman, and my National Security Advis- 
er, Bill Clark, also joined the discussion. 

Since our negotiators will soon return to 
Geneva for the next round of the negotia- 
tions, and since the Vice President leaves 
for Europe to review these and other arms 
control and security matters with our allies, 
today’s meeting gave us an opportunity to 
review the status of the negotiations and to 
reaffirm our serious purpose for the coming 
round. 

Our proposals for massive reductions in 
strategic arsenals and for the elimination of 
an entire class of nuclear missiles in the 
intermediate nuclear forces deserve the 
support of all who seek genuine arms re- 
ductions. The coming round of the negotia- 
tions is particularly important, because our 
far-reaching proposals combined with our 
defense modernization programs provide a 
strong incentive for reaching agreements 
on lower levels of forces on an equitable 
and verifiable basis. 

I am determined to explore every possi- 
bility for equitable agreements to reduce 
the arsenals and the risks of war and to 
strengthen the foundation for peace. And I 
have so instructed our negotiators. Our 
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entire arms control team supports this vital 
goal. We have no higher priority, and we 
will spare no effort where the peace and 
security of our Nation and of the world are 
concerned. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of James K. Coyne as Special 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
the Office of Private Sector Initiatives. 
January 21, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James K. Coyne as Special 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
the Office of Private Sector Initiatives. 

Mr. Coyne served in the United States 
Congress, representing the 8th District of 
Pennsylvania, in 1980-82. He was president 
of the Coyne Chemical Co., Philadelphia, in 
1971-80, and founded Energy Management 
Services, Inc., where he served as chairman 
in 1977-78. Mr. Coyne served on the facul- 
ty of the Wharton Business School of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1974-78. 

Mr. Coyne graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.S., 1968) and Harvard Business School 
(M.B.A., 1970). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington’s Crossing, 
Pa. He was born November 17, 1946, in 
Farmville, Va. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With High 
School Students. January 21, 1983 





The President. Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, this is a question-and-answer period 
with high school students that are here 
from all over our country. I have just met 
them, and I have no idea what the ques- 
tions are going to be asked. But I under- 
stand that one student has been designated 
as to lead off with the first question. Now, 
which student—yes, all right. 


MX Missile 


Q. Mr. President, my name is David 
Dean, from Northbrook High School in 
Houston, Texas. My question is, in refer- 
ence to the MX missile, what kind of prog- 
ress is your commission making towards 
recommendation for deployment? And, 
also, what kind of plans does the White 
House have for turning the Congress view- 
point around on the funding issue? 

The President. Well, the funding issue on 
the deployment of the MX was based on 
the deployment system. In other words, 
there was no vote against the MX as such. 
It was withholding the funding for produc- 
tion until we come up with a solution to 
deployment that is agreeable to all. 

Now, there’ve been many systems that 
have been proposed, and we certainly have 
looked at all of them. The original one that 
was proposed by President Carter consisted 
of double the number of missiles that we’re 
asking for. But they were to be placed— 
there were to be 200 missiles and some 
4,000 silos all connected by an underground 
tunnel in which the missiles could constant- 
ly be moving and—so that the enemy 
would not know exactly which of the 4,000 
tunnels to hit with their weapons if they 
ever tried. 

Well, we disapproved of that one—first of 
all, the tremendous undertaking and the 
amount of land that would be taken up and 
so forth from the environmental standpoint 
alone. But, also, the answer was that the 
enemy would simply only have to target 
and build just more warheads and hit ev- 
erything. And while that would take a little 
time for them to get them together, it still 
left the missile vulnerable. 

When we finally centered on what was 
called the dense pack, it was because of a 
scientific theory that was proposed to us by 
eminent scientists, that by putting them— 
concentrating them, the enemy would then, 
if they attempted in a first strike to elimi- 
nate our missiles, would have to funnel 
their missiles in to such a narrow target that 
the first one that went off would then 
create an atomic cloud which would render 
harmless, detonate before they were sup- 
posed to any other missiles coming in, 
which would leave us with a second-strike 
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capability, which we think is the necessary 
deterrent. 

Remember, the prayer is that we never 
have to use those. The idea is that the only 
defense you have is a deterrent, that you 
can say to the other fellow with some convic- 
tion, “If you do that, you’re going to have a 
lot of trouble, yourself.” 

And so, the goal is to find a system. And 
we appointed a commission now, consisting 
of some men who were Secretaries of De- 
fense and so forth before, so that when we 
go back to the Congress, they can testify 
that they, too, have looked at and they’ve 
explored every possible system there can 


be. 
Now, just—{/aughter]. Wow! [Laughter] 


National Goals 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Marla 
Poor. I’m from Union, Missouri, Union 
High School. It has been stated that the 
most important goals of the government are 
peace, security, and development. Which of 
these do you feel is the most important and 
why? 

The President. Peace, security, and devel- 
opment. Actually, they all go together, and 
they all contribute to the same end. Peace, 
of course, is a goal for all of us. But one 
thing we must never let any potential ad- 
versary believe is that we would buy peace 
at any price, because then you are open to 
a kind of blackmail that they could put on 
us. And security, of course, is the primary 
responsibility of the Federal Government, 
to protect the freedom, the security, the 
lives of our people. 

Development, of course—it won't do 
much good to be able to protect ourselves if 
we've allowed our economy to collapse at 
home and there aren’t jobs for our people 
and so forth. 

So, they all, I think, are part of the same 
package. They go together. 

Now, I’m going to kind of go from front 
to back. There’s a young lady right—you 
with your hand up. No, you're pointing to 
yourself, yes. Yes. [Laughter] 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Donna Fra- 
zier. I'm from Atlanta, Georgia. I go to 
Job Corps. I have a question for the Atlan- 
tans. Do you oppose the support making 
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Martin Luther King’s birthday a national 
holiday? If so, why? If not, why not? 

The President. 1 understand the request 
for that. On the other hand, I wonder if 
there isn’t a degree of difference. I could 
see making this a day to remember, a day 
dedicated to brotherhood and so forth. But 
to make it a natioral holiday in the sense of 
businesses closing down and government 
closing down and everyone not working— 
I'd like to call your attention that we only 
really have a couple of those. George Wash- 
ington—not even Abraham Lincoln is that 
kind of a national holiday. There are some 
States that have made it that way. 

And I wonder about other people who’ve 
made great contributions—as a matter of 
fact, George Washington Carver for one, 
but other great individuals like Jefferson. 

But I would support making it a day that 
is designated and that there is a proclama- 
tion, let us say, each year by a President, as 
there is for Thanksgiving, that this is a day 
which we recognize the birthday of this 
man who contributed so much. And, having 
lived as long as I have, I remember a differ- 
ent America. And he did contribute. But I 
would question creating another national 
holiday type of thing, because, as I say, then 
we open a door. Where do we stop? So far, 
we've stopped with the first President of 
the United States, George Washington. 

And so, that’s the way I feel about it. I 
think there must be a way in which we can 
do honor to him, remembering that and 
specifying that day, but without actually, le- 
gally making it a national holiday. 

There’s a young man right here, halfway. 


Latin America 


Q. Steve Sulton, from Lamar Consoli- 
dated High School, Rosenberg, Texas. Mr. 
President, United States relations with 
Latin American nations have been shaky at 
best in the past few years. Many people 
view America’s position in El] Salvador as 
being harmful to the entire Latin American 
relations between the United States and 
those nations. First of all, of what impor- 
tance is America’s position in El] Salvador in 
relation to the rest of Latin America? And, 
perhaps more importantly, is self-determi- 
nation a viable option for the eighties? 
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The President. Yes, self-determination is a 
viable option for the eighties. The El Salva- 
dor situation has been distorted by a world- 
wide propaganda campaign, and I believe 
this stems from the Soviet Union by way of 
Cuba. It is a foothold they’re attempting to 
establish here in the Western Hemisphere, 
on the mainland of North-South-Central 
America, of a Communist state, similar to 
Cuba. 

We are aiding in the sense of having mili- 
tary advisers to help their military or bring 
it up to the standard that is needed. But the 
guerrilla bands that are staging the revolu- 
tion are funded, supported by, and armed 
by the Communist forces in the world. 
Many of the weapons that are brought in by 
way of Nicaragua, which has become that 
same kind of foothold, are American weap- 
ons that we abandoned in Vietnam. 

Now, I believe that all of the Americas 
have a stake in seeing that we do not allow 
that kind of a bridgehead to be established 
here. And on my recent trip to Latin Amer- 
ica, I found great support for the fact that 
we must keep Cuba from being, as it is, the 
puppet of the Soviet Union and establishing 
that bridgehead here in our country. 

Also on my trip, I found there was great 
agreement with the other Latin American 
countries that we all should be closer to- 
gether than we have been. Here are these 
two continents, some 600 million people in 
all from the North to South Pole, all wor- 
shipping the same God. While we may 
speak different languages, we all have the 
same pioneer heritage. We came here from 
other countries in search of freedom. 

Basically, we are, almost all of us, com- 
mitted to democracy. But they have never, 
for the most part, developed in the same 
sense that we have, and we need to be of 
help to them in creating for their people 
the same kind of opportunities that we have 
here. But what a force for good we could 
be in the entire world, this hemisphere, if 
these 600 million people, with all the re- 
sources that these continents are capable of, 
what we could do for the world is remark- 
able. 

But let me just finish one thing also on El 
Salvador. The propaganda was having more 
of an effect before El Salvador had its elec- 
tion. And we sent a team of Congressmen 
and Senators down—and Congresswomen 


and Senators, down to El Salvador to wit- 
ness that election. They came back and re- 
ported to me—and they were of both par- 
ties. They said this put the lie to the fact 
that the people of El Salvador might be in 
some way supportive of the guerrillas, of 
the revolution. 

They talked to a woman who stood in 
that line who had been wounded because 
the guerrillas said—went around and said to 
the people that had to travel miles to vote, 
said, “We'll kill you if you do.” And they 
did try. They sniped. They destroyed the 
buses, you know, and the trucks so that 
people had to walk these miles. And this 
woman refused to leave the line—waiting 
for her turn to vote—and get medical treat- 
ment until she had voted. 

Then there was another woman, a grand- 
mother, and she had walked miles. And she 
said to them—they had told her, they said, 
“We will kill you and kill your family and 
friends”—and she said, “I told them, ‘You 
can’t kill us all.””” And she stayed and voted. 
And I think that was the answer, that the 
people of El Salvador want an orderly gov- 
ernment. They want an end to this fighting. 

Now, if the guerrillas will come to the 
point—and this was offered before the elec- 
tion, and they refused it—if they would 
come to the point where they would lay 
down their arms in a promise of amnesty 
and come in and say, “Okay. We want to 
participate peacefully. We’re willing to 
submit ourselves to a vote, an election and 
so forth, like a political party.” That would 
be a good end to the fighting. But other 
than that, El Salvador has to keep on de- 
fending itself. 

All right. Now down front here again, 
Yes? Trying to go boy-girl, boy-girl. 


National Defense; Agricultural Exports 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Myranda from 
D.L.C., Downtown Learning Center, of At- 
lanta, Georgia. And my question is, is it true 
that you’re more concerned with military 
forces rather than the problems of the, say, 
middle class, unfortunate, the poor and 
their welfare beings? 

The President. No. Am I more concerned 
with the military and the military forces 
than with those people you're talking 
about—the people who must have govern- 
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ment help, the truly needy, the middle 
class, who are the ones who are carrying 
the burden of this country and always have, 
tax-wise and every other way. 

No, what we’re doing with our present 
buildup of military is overcoming several 
years in which we virtually, unilaterally dis- 
armed. We let our arms go. We cancelled 
things like the B-1 bomber and so forth 
while the Soviet Union has been engaged in 
the biggest military buildup in the history 
of man. They outnumber us in virtually 
every kind of weapon. And, as I say, the 
prime responsibility of government is the 
security of the people. 

Now, we have three teams negotiating 
for disarmament with the Soviet Union in 
Geneva, Switzerland—one trying to get rid 
of the intermediate-range nuclear missiles 
that are based in Europe on the NATO line 
and targeted in on all the urban centers 
and everything of Europe. And there’s 
nothing to counter that. That is one set of 
negotiations. 

The second one is for all the strategic 
weapons, the great missiles that they’ve got 
aimed at us, as we have missiles aimed at 
them. They outnumber us, and they’ve got 
bigger and newer ones than we have, but 
we want those reduced. And we’ve pro- 
posed to them a great reduction. 

And then, in conventional weapons, be- 
cause they have built up the biggest blue- 
ocean navy in the world, where once we 
thought we had such a thing, and we don’t. 
We have gone from a thousand ships back 
down to around 400. And we’re not going 
back up to a thousand, but we’re going to 
have to strengthen that Navy. 

But the reason is, back of it all, if we ever 
hope to get disarmament, we will only get 
it by indicating to them that if they’re 
going to keep on with that buildup, they’re 
going to have to be able to match us, be- 
cause we’re going to build up. 

There was a cartoon that explained it all. 
Brezhnev, before he died, was supposed to 
be talking to a Russian general. And he said 
to the general, “I liked the arms race better 
when we were the only ones in it.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

So, this is what we’re doing. We want 
peace. But there’ve been four wars in my 
lifetime. None of them ever started because 
America was too strong. Two of the big 
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ones really started because they thought we 
wouldn’t fight, that we were too weak. And 
this is what we want, so that we can live in 
peace, so that we can tend to the things 
that give people greater opportunity here 
in our country. 

But the other significant thing Ill end 
with is this—on this question I'll end—is 
that traditionally, and in the years of Eisen- 
hower and of John F. Kennedy, back in 
there, the defense budget was just about a 
half of our total national budget. Our 
budget is only 29 percent for defense, and 
the rest is for the programs to help the 
needy, to provide medical care for the el- 
derly and the poor and so forth. That is the 
biggest part of our budget. 

So, I don’t think we’re overdoing the de- 
fense buildup. 

Q. Well, the second part of my question 
was, the agriculture products that we’re 
making, we’re sending them overseas, and 
we're not providing the people that stay 
here. You know, we still have a lot of poor 
people that are starving, but yet we sell our 
products to another country, because we 
can’t afford to sell them here. Nobody will 
buy them, because they’re too high. We 
can’t make a profit. 

The President. Well, it is true that we 
export to other countries, because the 
American farmer is probably the greatest 
producer in the world. The American 
farmer can produce enough food—where 
once he just produced enough to feed his 
own family, 3 or 4 people, he produces 
enough food now for 58 people besides 
himself. We actually do produce more food 
than can be consumed in the United States. 

The fact of people not having as much as 
they should—and, incidentally, we’re trying 
with many programs to rectify that and 
have for years before I ever came here— 
the problem is one of distribution, not a 
lack of food. It isn’t that we lack the food. 
This is why I have proposed for the farmers 
and for our people—the Government, in an 
effort to help the farmer whose prices have 
gone way down—and it costs now some- 
times more to produce the grain than he 
gets back—the Government then buys the 
surplus from him and puts it in warehouses. 
And, as you know, we're distributing dairy 
products and cheese and so forth that are in 
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those warehouses. But we have been think- 
ing, in order to keep the farmer from—or 
help him, to pay him to not plant all his 
land—and there’II still be plenty of food—in 
order to help him at least make enough 
money to break even. And I have proposed 
that, instead, we take this surplus that is 
stored up, just sitting there, and if he'll take 
some land out, give him that crop to sell— 
give him grain back that he can sell as if 
he’d raised it, but what is sitting there in 
the—instead of giving him cash. And we’re 
going to see if that'll work. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. You bet. Now I've got to 
go back a ways here again and—yes. 


Less Developed Countries 


Q. Yes, sir, Mr. President. My name is 
Carl Artman from St. Louis Priory 
School in St. Louis, Missouri. Although this 
theory is anti-Smithian and therefore some- 
what anti-supply side, do you think it would 
be feasible to help the lesser developed 
countries of our world by adopting them as 
mercantilist colonies? And by doing this, we 
would get something; they would get some- 
thing; and the U.S.S.R. would have the door 
slammed in their face. 

The President. You mean the underdevel- 
oped nations that we’ve 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Well, we haven’t proposed 
that. I think that the word “colony” in any 
sense would slam some doors in our face. 
[Laughter] But we have proposed, for ex- 
ample, the Caribbean initiative plan. It 
passed the House. It didn’t get taken up in 
the Senate before they went, and so we’re 
going to bring it up again. 

This is a plan in which the Caribbean 
islands down off our front door there— 
they’re all small states, they’re all democra- 
cies, and they’re all of them at a much 
lower standard of living than we are. So we 
have proposed a plan that consists of aid to 
them, but then also a plan of stimulating 
their economies, of investment, American 
investment down there through the private 
sector—and we have great cooperation in 
that—to let them develop their own re- 
sources. And then to give them a market, 
we have offered trade advantages and so 
forth with regard to tariffs, which they would 


be able to come and sell their products in our 
country. And that plan has met with great 
favor by all of them. 

The Congress has passed the aid part, so 
we're able to get started. But we still need 
to get the things we need and the tax 
changes and so forth with regard to tariffs 
so that we can get going with the buildup. 

Last Easter all the press said that I was on 
a 4-day vacation in the Caribbean islands. I 
was down there meeting with Prime Minis- 
ters of all of those countries and the heads 
of state and so forth on this very subject. 
They’re waiting for us to move. 

Now, in addition to that, with the other 
underdeveloped countries in Africa and 
other parts of the world, the United States 
again is trying to get them to be self-suffi- 
cient, self-sustaining. We buy more produce 
and more of the production of the underde- 
veloped nations in the world than all the 
rest of the world put together, to create 
markets for them so that they, too, can 
come up in their standard of living. And the 
goal that you have in mind is our same goal. 
But I don’t think we could, as I say, use that 
term. 

Now, I’m going to have to miss this boy- 
girl, boy-girl, because I had pointed to the 
gentleman in front of you. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. My name is Steven Lesh. I’m from 
Pacific High School, Pacific, Missouri. Mr. 
President, one of your strengths as Presi- 
dent is getting what you want. Jimmy 
Carter had serious problems working 
mainly with the Democratic Congress. Can 
you comment on your powers of persua- 
sion? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, what I have used to 
get much of what we want is taking the 
case to the people. I once said about legisla- 
tures and Congresses that it isn’t necessary 
to make them see the light; make them feel 
the heat. And so, some of the things that we 
did, we proposed—I have gone public and 
told the people about them, and let the 
Congress hear from the folks back home 
that they wanted such things as less waste- 
ful government spending and reduced taxes 
for our people and so forth. And I’m going 
to continue to use those. 
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I think, though, that we’ve made some 
great gains in bipartisanship, and one of the 
most significant has just happened in the 
last few days—the fact that Tip O’Neill and 
the leader of the Senate, Howard Baker, 
and I have all stood up, accompanied by 
others and have agreed upon the Commis- 
sion’s proposal to restore the fiscal integrity 
of social security. I dreamed of that day 
when Tip and I would be standing side by 
side, saying—{laughter|}—to the people, 
“Hey, this we both want.” And I’m very 
proud and happy that it’s going to take 
place. 

Now, I still go back—young lady right 
there. You, yes. 


Nuclear Proliferation 


Q. My name is Alice Hempel. I’m from 
Lamar Consolidated High School in Rosen- 
berg, Texas. Will you please comment on 
the problem of nuclear proliferation in 
these smaller, volatile countries such as 
Pakistan, Syria, and others of the type 
which may or may soon have nuclear weap- 
onry? 

The President. Yes, we have a policy of 
nonproliferation of nuclear weapons. And 
we work at it, and most of the major na- 
tions do also. And the effort is—it’s difficult 
if someone wants to do this and is going by 
way of peaceful nuclear power, it is possible 
to divert some attention and some of what 
they’re doing to the possible making of a 
weapon. At the same time, however, we 
have an international organization to guard 
against that and to inspect and make sure 
that they’re not diverting nuclear energy 
that could then be used weapon-wise. 

I think it’s been pretty successful. The 
major parties, of course, had it and have 
nuclear power, nuclear weapons. The two 
great threats are, of course, the United 
States and the Soviet Union. But I think 
that we’re pretty well on our way to, if not 
entirely eliminating nuclear proliferation, 
holding it down to where a country might 
have a weapon or two, but they’re not 
going to have enough to threaten the 
world. 

Yes? 


Welfare Programs 


Q. Mr. President, my name is John Allen, 
and I’m from New Orleans, Louisiana, and I 
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represent St. John Prep there in New Or- 
leans. Mr. President, concerning the 
institutionalization of certain social pro- 
grams, specifically welfare, how, sir, do you 
plan to guard against the occurrence of able 
workers choosing to collect welfare instead 
of taking on active and productive jobs in 
our society? 

The President. You have cited what is one 
of the big problems with many of our 
humane programs. I don’t challenge the sin- 
cerity of the people that created these pro- 
grams, but there aren’t safeguards. And as 
the economist Milton Friedman said one 
day, he said, “If you start paying people to 
be poor, you’re going to have a lot of poor 
people.” 

And we found out in California, we had 
the most comprehensive reform of welfare 
that has ever been attempted in this coun- 
try while I was Governor there. We found 
out—and it’s still pretty much true today— 
that with ail of our good intentions, no one 
really knows how many people are on wel- 
fare. We only know how many checks are 
being mailed out. And this came to light in 
one case in Chicago when a woman finally 
was tried who was collecting welfare under 
123 different names. And that hasn’t been 
matched far and wide. 

But when we reformed welfare, we found 
that the biggest area of abuse was in the 
people that have some income, some out- 
side income, some earnings, but are below a 
level at which—well, they’re so low in that 
level of earnings that we augment it with 
welfare funds. In our first effort at—by 
computer—cross-checking their earnings 
that they had declared and what we were 
giving them, we found out that 40 percent 
of them were understating the amount of 
outside income they had in addition to wel- 
fare. And so, we found a way to fix that. 

Now, the result was that the welfare rolls 
in California were reduced by about 
350,000 people. But we were able to in- 
crease the grants to the truly needy by 43 
percent. They had not had a cost-of-living 
increase since 1958, and we’re talking about 
1973 and "74 when we did this. And we 
never heard from those who disappeared. 
We never heard any complaint. In other 
words, what I think we got rid of were the 
paper people. They weren't legitimately 
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needy, and once we had the reform, they 
realized they could be caught and so they 
disappeared. 

One of the things we tried—and this, I 
think, is something to really be explored 
and that we’re trying to do here at the 
Federal level now—and that is, I think that 
most of the people on welfare would want 
nothing better than to be off welfare. 
They’re not a group out there who are sit- 
ting and want to be dependent on the case- 
worker. 

So we, as an experiment in part of Cali- 
fornia—35 counties—we got permission 
from the Federal Government to let county 
governments, city governments, village, 
town, school districts, submit to us, as we 
put it, work that you would do if you had 
the manpower and the money. And we 
screened these to make sure there weren't 
any boondoggles, that they were legitimate 
tasks that really would be good for the com- 
munity to do. And then we had able-bodied 
welfare recipients report and work at those 
useful community projects, only 20 hours a 
week, just half-time. And the rest of the 
time was to be spent, if they wanted, in job 
training. But we spent it also in then trying, 
seeing them as they worked at these proj- 
ects, trying to get them jobs in the private 
sector. 

And I think of this with all the great trag- 
edy of unemployment today. This was in 
the 1974 recession. Through that program, 
we funneled 76,000 people into private 
sector jobs, used those government jobs or 
projects as temporary. And the jobs were 
permanent. But we wanted the people to 
keep changing, because we’d get them the 
better jobs in the private sector. And it 
worked so successfully that I think it could 
be a real answer. 

If welfare in this country were truly suc- 
cessful, each year we would be able to point 
to how many people we had been able to 
make self-sustaining and independent and 
not having to depend on it. Now, naturally, 
we’re not talking about the disabled or any- 
thing. We're talking about able-bodied 
people. But, instead, if you look back at the 
history of it, welfare has been increasing in 
numbers, even when times are good, not in 
times like this. 

And part of it, I have to say, is when you 
create a government program, it becomes 


the nearest thing to eternal life you’ll ever 
see on this Earth, because the people whose 
careers and jobs are now in running these 
programs, they don’t want that program to 
go away. So, welfare recipients become 
kind of clients to preserve their jobs. And 
we've got to look at it a little differently. 

Q. Do you feel, sir, that the people in- 
volved in the career life of welfare are the 
ones that are advocating the prolonging of 
welfare, the institutionalization—— 

The President. They’re not interested in 
doing anything to help the people get off 
welfare. And this is what I think we should 
do. 

What we did was we assigned people—to 
those who went t» work in these communi- 
ty projects, we than assigned people from 
our labor department in California and 
called them job agents, and we gave them 
each a list of clients and said, “Now, your 
job is to see how quickly you can get these 
people into good jobs out there in the pri- 
vate sector where they won’t need welfare 
anymore.” And they got 76,000 of them 
jobs. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. That’s right. I’ve got to 
take a young lady first, and then I'll go back 
there. 

Q. Mr. President, on behalf of the Close- 
Up students here, we’d like to thank you for 
sharing this time with us. 

The President. Oh, I’m sorry. Well, thank 
you all. Thank you very much. 

Could I—whoops—I’ve got one word to 
say to them, so leave it on. Don’t turn that 
camera off, because I want to say one word 
to these young people. 

I understand that this is going to be 
shown to young people and to other 
schools—and I’m sorry about all the 
hands—this happens in a press conference 
every time. I go away feeling guilty because 
I couldn’t get to all the hands that were 
raised. You want to write me a letter and 
ask your question, I'll answer the letter and 
answer the question. 

I just want to say to you—now, I’ve an- 
swered some of your questions with things 
that I made as factual statements. Don’t let 
me get away with it. If you’ve got any ques- 
tion about them, check it out. Make sure 
that I was telling you the truth. Your gen- 
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eration is hearing more words from more Legal Services Corporation 
sources—from TV and TV news and panel _— 
shows and radio and in the press and every- Recess Appointment of Four Members of the 
thing else—than any generation that ever Board of Directors. January 21, 1983 

lived. Don’t let anyone get away with it. a, p_.. ae 
When you're given something that is pre- 
sented to you as a fact, check it out and 
make sure it’s a fact. Do that with me, also. 
And now, thank you all. And, again, I’m ; 
sorry I couldn’t get to all the questions. Milton M. Masson is currently executive vice 
, president and treasurer of Sullivan and Masson, 


. , . , Inc., consulting engineers, architects, and con- 
Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in struction managers based in Arizona. He is also 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Building. The question-and-answer session United States Synthetic Fuels Corporation. He 
was taped for later broadcast on the Cable led the development of Sun Eagle Develop- 
Satellite Public Affairs Network. ment Co. in Colorado and serves as a board 
’ member and vice president. He graduated 
from Christian Brothers College (B.S., 1964). 
He is married, has two children, and resides in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. He was born July 27, 1941. He 

would succeed Harold R. DeMoss, Jr. 

Robert E. McCarthy has been senior partner in 
the firm of Bohnert, McCarthy, Flowers, Rob- 
erts & Damir, in San Francisco, Calif., since 
1955. He served as a consultant to the Office of 
Policy Development, the White House, in 


, 1981-1982. He graduated from the University 
Senater Howard H. Baker, Jr. of California at Berkeley (B.A., 1941) and the 





The President has recess appointed the 
following individuals to be members of the 
Board of Directors of the Legal Services 
Corporation: 


_~ University of California, Boalt Hall School of 
Statement on the Senate Majority Leader’s Law (J.D., 1949). He is married, has five chil- 


Intention To Retire. January 21, 1983 dren, and resides in San Francisco, Calif. He 
— ; — was born February 16, 1920. He would succeed 
I learned with great regret today from Clarence V. McKee. 

my good friend, Senator Howard Baker, Donald Eugene Santarelli is an attorney with 
that he intends to retire from the Senate at the firm Santarelli & Gimer in Washington, 
she end of tis usecent tere te 1006. D.C. He is currently serving as a member of 
‘ P “ ’ ; the Board of Directors of the Overseas Private 
Senator Baker’s retirement will be a great Investment Corporation. He served as a 
loss to America. Certainly he has been one member of the board of directors of the Corpo- 
of the finest, most skillful majority leaders ration for Public Broadcasting and was chair- 
of this century. For me, personally, he has man of its program advisory committee. He 
long been a wise counsellor, an invaluable gredusted from the University of Vieginis Law 
ally, and a trusted partner and friend. School (LL.B., 1962) and the University of Vir- 


I k : » fees ener ginia Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
now my feelings are echoed by the (M.A., 1964). He is married, has two children, 


Members of the Senate, from both sides of and resides in Alexandria, Va. He was born July 

the aisle, who have enjoyed serving with 22, 1937. He would succeed Annie Laurie 

this man of extraordinary insight, fairness, Slaughter. 

and good will. We all look forward to con- £E. Donald Shapiro has been serving as dean and 

tinuing to work with him for the balance of professor of law at New York Law School since 

the term. 1973. He was a partner in the law firm of 
And I know that Howard and I will Andersen & Co. in 1971-1973. He served as 


Siien alien, sunaiiiiem, Gitemeln seul aaMiainan director of the Practicing Law Institute in 
TORE Cass WUE we een S ane Conaucre- 1968-1971. He graduated from Dickinson Col- 
tors even after his retirement from the lege (A.B., 1953) and Harvard Law School (J.D., 
Senate. His vision and leadership are great 1956). He is married, has four children, and 
national assets, and we'll certainly continue resides in Short Hills, N.J. He was born Novem- 


to draw on them. ber 1, 1931. He would succeed Howard Dana. 
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25th Anniversary of Venezuelan 
Democracy 





Statement by the President. 
January 21, 1983 





On behalf of the people of the United 
States of America, I extend warm congratu- 
lations to the people of Venezuela as they 
celebrate 25 years of uninterrupted demo- 
cratic government. The vitality and durabil- 
ity of Venezuela’s free institutions are an 
inspiration to the hemisphere and a re- 
minder to all people that only through peri- 
odic and unfettered elections can freedom 
flourish. It is particularly appropriate that 
this occasion coincides with another impor- 
tant event honored by all Americans—the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Simén Bo- 
livar, whose democratic ideals live in the 
hearts of all our citizens. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 17 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Ambassador William E. Brock, US. 
Trade Representative, and a group of 
agricultural, business, and labor leaders, 
to discuss U.S. trade policies in connec- 
tion with the visit of Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone of Japan. 
The President hosted a reception at the 
White House for Republican House and 
Senate staff members. 
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January 18 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet for a discussion of the rec- 
ommended bipartisan solution to the 
social security problem and the budget. 


January 19 

The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff before departing 
for his trip to Chicago, IIl. 


January 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Vice President George Bush, for lunch. 


January 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 

fairs, to discuss education issues; 

—representatives of right-to-life organiza- 

tions. 

The White House announced that the 
President of Portugal, Anténio dos Santos 
Ramalho Eanes, has asked that his state visit 
to the United States, scheduled to begin 
February 9, be postponed in view of the 
current political situation in Portugal. The 
White House also announced that it will 
work through normal diplomatic channels 
to arrange a mutually convenient time for 
the visit to take place. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released January 15 


Fact sheet: 

National Commission on Social Security Re- 
form’s Recommended Bi-Partisan Solution 
to the Social Security Problem 


Released January 19 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising dinner for Senator 
Charles H. Percy in Chicago, Ill. 


Released January 20 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the second annual Reagan Ad- 
ministration Executive Forum 


Released January 21 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following their meeting with 
the President on the next rounds of the 
strategic arms reduction talks (START) and 
intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF) ne- 


Checklist—Continued 
Released January 21—Continued 


gotiations—by Ambassador Edward L. 
Rowny and Ambassador Paul H. Nitze 


Statement: 

Decline in the Consumer Price Index for 
December—by Martin S. Feldstein, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the decline in the Con- 
sumer Price Index for December—by Mr. 
Feldstein 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved January 14 ' 


H.R. 5470 / Public Law 97-473 
An act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the tax treat- 
ment of periodic payments for damages re- 
ceived on account of personal injury or 
sickness, and for other purposes. 


‘This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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